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THE TROUBLED 

PEACE CONFERENCE 

;k* W periods during the whole session 
of the P Conference have been 

so critical and difficult as that comprising 

the last eight days of April. 

In those eight days occurred the issu- 
ance of President Wilson’s ultimatum to 
Italy concerning Fiume and Dalmatia ; 
the consequent threat of the disruption of 
the Peace Conference by the retirement 
of Italy ; renewed presentation of the diffi- 
culties involved in the relations of Japan 
to the Peace Conference with reference to 
China; the arrival of the vanguard of 
the German peace delegation at Ver- 
sailles ; the presentation of the report on 
international labor legislation ; the publi- 
cation of the arraignment of the Kaiser ; 
and the adoption by the plenary Confer- 
ence of the revised Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

That the controversy over the question 
of Fiume and Dalmatia broke out in 
public at the very time when the advance 
guard of the German delegation was com- 
ing to Versailles is due probably to the 
fact that it was no longer possible to con- 
tinue the discussion of this question be- 
hind closed doors with the date for the 
conclusion of the drafting of the peace 
treaty approaching so near. 


THE FIUME-DALMATIAN DISPUTE 


Elsewhere in this issue we give an 
account of the parties to the Fiume-Dal- 
matian dispute and the questions involved 
in it, and on another page discuss the 
bearing of this dispute, and particularly 
the President’s ultimatum, upon the proj- 
ect for a League of Nations. 

Exactly what happened to bring about 
a crisis over this question is a subject of 
disagreement. Just at the time when it 
was reported that the Italian delegates 
were prepared to make some compromise 
on their claims in the Adriatic, there was 
published here, as well as in Paris, a 
statement by President Wilson in which 
he declared himself and America as op- 
posed to the assigning of Fiume to Italy 
and also opposed to the arrangement for 
the assignment of territory to Italy on 
the Dalmatian coast. 

The President’s statement was in brief 
as follows ; Italy’s arrangement with Eng- 
land and France upon entering the war is 
no longer valid because the circumstances 
have changed. New Powers have entered 
the war. Austria-Hungary has ceased to 
exist, and some of the constituent parts of 
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Austria-Hungary are now associated with 
the Allies. It is the business of the Peace 
Conference to protect these newcomers 
as well as the more powerful states and 
to make peace according to the “ clearly 
defined principles ” which he had enunci- 
ated when America entered the war. 
According to these principles Fiume can- 
not be assigned to Italy, and according 
to these principles also there is no further 
strategic reason for assigning Dalmatian 
territory to Italy. The President con- 
cluded his statement with an appeal to 
Italy to be magnanimous and to assume 
a leadership in the new order of Europe. 

The Prime Minister of Italy, Vittorio 
Orlando, head of the Italian Peace 
Delegation, at once declared that it 
was impossible to continue participat- 
Ing in the Peace Conference because 
the President’s statement was an appeal 
to the Italian people over his head, and 
that he could not continue negotiations 
until he had gone to Italy and ascertained 
whether this appeal against the Italian 
Governmentwas or was not to be indorsed 
by the Italian people. He and his asso- 
ciate, Signor Sonnino, thereupon went to 
Italy and were received by an ovation in 
which all elements of the population 
united. Accompanied with this ovation 
were expressions adverse to President 
Wilson but not to the American people. 
Apparently the effect of the President's 
appeal has been to strengthen the Orlando 
Government very greatly. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
PROPOSALS 

While these disputatious matters 
were under discussion at the Conference, 
there was published one of the most im- 
portant of the reports that have been 
prepared during the Peace Conference. 
This is the report of the Commission on 
International Labor Legislation. The 
subject with which it deals is of concern 
to a vast proportion of the population of 
the world and bears directly upon the 
chief problems following the war. It is 
possible here to consider only one point 
in that report. 

It is proposed that labor legislation sug- 
gested by the Annual Labor Conference 
of the League of Nations shall be sub- 
mitted to each nation separately, and that 
such measures as are recommended be sub- 
mitted within a year to the national legis- 
lature or other competent authority of 
every member of the League. There is of 
course no power that can compel the 


adoption of such legislation, and there is 
no proposal, as we understand it, to make 
conditions of labor a subject for inter- 
national action. Any such proposal would 
be impracticable. 

It would seem perhaps at first sight that 
the plan of the Commission for Internation- 
al Labor Legislation provided for nothing 
that was notavailable now ; butalittle more 
careful consideration will show that the 
plan has great possibilities of usefulness. 

At present there is no means by 
which standards for conditions of labor 
that are universally regarded as desira- 
ble can be formulated in a way to make 
a world-wide impression; and certainly 
no arrangement exists by which measures 
that have the approval of the working 
people of the world can be brought 
authoritatively before the various national 
parliaments. Now, by this plan, condi- 
tions of hardship affecting large numbers 
of people will be studied, and remedies 
proposed; and the recommendations 
made will have the support of a public 
opinion of international extent. 


THE KAISER TO BE TRIED 

Largely counterbalancing the rather 
discouraging reports concerning some 
other matters in the Peace Conference 


- comes the announcement of the proposed 


articles for the arraignment of the Kaiser. 

There has been in the Peace Confer- 
ence a difference of opinion concerning 
the action that ought to be taken against 
those responsible for the war or for the 
offenses against humanity perpetrated 
during the war. According to one view 
there was no law or authority under which 
the German High Command could be 
held accountable. Those holding this view 
argued that the very purpose of the 
arraignment of the Kaiser would be to 
upheld law, and if action were taken with- 
out authority of law, it would be a viola- 
tion of the alleged object of the action. 
Therefore, it was argued, any criminal 
action should be taken by individual 
nations in whose territory plain and clear 
violations of law occurred. 

According to the other view, there is a 
public law of nations, partly embodied in 
treaties and in written agreements, but 
also equally validly embodied in custom 
and practice. Those who hold this view 
regard it as important that if this public 
law of nations is to remain valid, inter- 
national action should be taken avowedly 
under that international common law. 

It is evident that in the Commission 
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charged with investigating responsibility 
for the war and in the Council of Four 
the second view has prevailed, for the 
very first of the articles submitted to the 
plenary Conference by the Council of 
Four arraigns William II of Hohenzol- 
lern, “not for an offense against criminal 
law, but for a supreme offense against 
international morality and the sanctity 
of treaties.” 

It is therefore proposed that Holland 
be asked to surrender the former Em- 
peror, and that the German Government 
be required to hand over to the Allied 
and associated Powers persons accused of 
having committed acts in violation of the 
laws and customs of war, and to under- 
take to furnish all documents and infor- 
mation of every kind necessary to insure 
knowledge of the incriminating acts, 
discovery of the offenders, and “ the just 
appreciation of the responsibility.” 

There is nothing which the Peace Con- 
ference has to do more important than 
to carry out the provisions of these 
articles. 


THE NEW COVENANT OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Like a wise statesman, President 
Wilson has changed his mind regarding 
the proposed plan of a League of Nations. 
On March 4 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City, in advocating 
the adoption of the first draft, he said : 
I must say that I have been puzzled 
by some of the criticisms—not by the 
criticisms themselves—I can understand 
them perfectly even when there was no 
foundation for them—but by the fact 
of the criticism. I cannot imagine how 
these gentlemen can live and not live 
in the atmosphere of the world. . . . 
have heard no counsel of generosity in 
their criticism. I have heard no con- 
structive suggestion. 


From thesame platform and on thesame 
oceasion Mr. Taft said that he weleomed 
the criticisms, that some of them were 
constructive, and that debate and discus- 
sion would undoubtedly improve the Cov- 
enant of the League. Mr. Wilson has 
now come to Mr. Taft’s view, and the re- 
sultis that the Covenant has been amended 
and some of the suggestions which on 
March 4 the President felt were not con- 
structive have now with his approval 
been incorporated into the revised version. 
In the amended version of the Covenant 
issued last week by the Paris Conference 
there has been some rearrangement of 
language and some clarification of expres- 
sion. The vital and important additions 
or modifications are as follows: 

1. The Monroe Doctrine is specifi- 
cally recognized. 

2. The right of member nations to 
withdraw from the League on two 


years’ notice is stated. 
3. Purely domestic questions are not 
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to come within the sphere of the League’s 

decisions or control. 

4. No nation is to be made a trustee 
or “mandatory” for colonial adminis- 
tration without its consent. 

5. New nations in addition to the 
original members may be admitted to 
the League by a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly (formerly called the House of 
Delegates), provided such new nations 
give effective guarantees of their inten- 
tion and capacity to conform to the prin- 
ciples and regulations of the League. 

6. In order that decisions of the 
League may be made effective (except in 
cases of procedure, administration, and 
the admission of new members) they 
must be adopted by unanimous vote. 

In addition to these specific amend- 
ments the new covenant names Geneva, 
Switzerland, as the capital of the League, 
and states that the following nations are 
the original or charter members of the 
League: 

United States of America, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New South 
Wales, India, China, Cuba, Czechoslo- | 
vakia, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, Siam, Uruguay ; 

and adds that these States have been in- 
vited to become members, namely : 

Argentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
guays Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 

witzerland, Venezuela. 

A significant thing about these lists is 
that Mexico is neither an original nor 
invited member of the League. Whether 
this is because the charter members do 
not regard Mexico as having at present a 
sufficiently stable government, or whether 
it is because the Carranza Administration 
has recently and publicly denounced the 
Monroe Doctrine, we do not know. What- 
ever the reason, Mexico is at the present 
moment in an unenviable position. The 
omission of her name from this world- 
wide organization is a conclusive answer 
to those who have felt that criticisms of 
the Carranza Government are prejudiced 
and unjustifiable. 


AMERICAN OPINION ON THE 
LEAGUE 

The general amendments to the Cove- 
nant will, we think, be approved in the 
United States. They embody the impor- 
tant constructive suggestions made by 
such men as Mr. Taft, Mr. Hughes, and 
Mr. Root, already fully reported in these 
columns. They will doubtless meet the 
sincere objections of those Senators who 
felt that the original form of the Cove- 
nant did not sufficiently guarantee the 
National initiative and National authority 
of the United States. The amendments 


do not, however, mollify the antagonism 
of such irreconcilables as Senator Borah, 
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Senator Reed, and the New York “ Trib- 


une.” The “ Tribune,” in a very »essi- 
mistic editorial, thinks the whole thing is 
hopeless. It calls Article X (which guar- 
antees member nations against territorial 
aggression or conquest) “iniquitous,” and 
Senator Borah says it is a “ breeder of 
war.” The New York “Tribune” says 
that the Monroe Doctrine amendment 
“is plainly a fraud,” and Senator Borah 
calls it “ inadequate and inappropriate.” 
Senator Reed says of the modified Cove- 
nant that, “on the whole, the document 
is worse than originally drawn.” 

We do not think these pessimistic 
views, however, are representative either 
of the Senate or of the country at large. 
Our own judgment is that, after an’ ap- 
propriate amount of discussion, the Sen- 
ate will probably ratify the amended 
Covenant. 

But intelligent men and women at 
home and abroad will not imagine 
that even a ratification by the United 
States Senate and the opening of the 
League’s offices in Geneva are immedi- 
ately going to bring about a millennium. 
The proposed League is a hopeful experi- 
ment, and we believe one worth trying. 
Its success or failure at the outset depends, 
if not wholly, at least in a very important 
respect, upon the character and ability 
of the appointees made to the two admin- 
istrative bodies—the Assembly and the 
Council. 

The first Secretary-General has already 
been named. He is Sir Eric Drummond, 
of Great Britain, well known in English 
official life, although not a man of inter- 
national reputation. He has since 1900 
held various responsible positions in the 
British Foreign Office and is at present 
private secretary to Mr. Balfour, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. He is therefore 
thoroughly familiar with diplomatic pro- 
cedure and administration. 


THE BOLSHEVIKI ON THE 
DEFENSIVE 

Those who believe in the ultimate 
unity and freedom of Russia have been 
greatly encouraged by the reports last 
week of military successes on the part of 
the troops of the Omsk and co-operating 
Governments. Admiral Kolchak’s Gov- 
ernment, which has its seat at Omsk and 
controls Siberia, has evidently succeeded 
in organizing an army of considerable 
military efficiency. Its troops have been 
moving westward, and incidentally the 
Bolsheviki in the Archangel section are 
threatened with being cut off.. That will 
simplify the situation in Archangel, where 
our troops have been all winter and from 
which they are now being withdrawn. It 
is said that the Czechoslovak and Allied 
forces have had no part in the western 
advance against the Bolsheviki. This 
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means that the Omsk Government has 
become strong enough to carry on its 
operations unaided. Undoubtedly this fact 
will greatly strengthen the movement for 
formal recognition of the Omsk Govern- 
ment by the Allied Powers. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL BURLESON 


The dissatisfaction throughout the 
country with the policies and methods of 
the Postmaster-General has become some- 
thing more than a tempest in a teapot. 
Although fighting has ceased, the war is 
not technically over, and Mr. Burleson is 
therefore managing the telegraph and 
telephone systems of the country, as well 
as the transportation of mail, under war 
legislation which is still in effect. For the 
first time in the history of the telephone, 
we believe, a State-wide strike was de- 
clared in Massachusetts. It was so serious 
and got so far beyond the control of Mr. 
Burleson that the State officials of Mas- 
sachusetts asked if the management of 
the telephone in that State could not be 
delegated to them. It has now been set- 
tled by granting all the demands of the 
employees. Why the demands were not 
granted in the first place by Mr. Burleson 
without going through all the turmoil of 
a strike has not yet been explained. 

There has been very general com- 
plaint that the efficiency of the Post 
Office has deteriorated. The last straw 
appears to have been laid upon the back 
of a suffering publie by the suppression 
of some. news telegrams offered for trans- 
mission by the New York “ World.” 
These telegrams contained criticisms of 
Postmaster-General Burleson, and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
would not accept them. The Postmaster- 
General now says that the suppression 
was done without his knowledge or ap- 
proval, under a regulation which existed 
in the days of private management. It 
appears that there was a_ regulation 
against libelous matter; but criticism of 
publie officials has nct, until the present 
war period, been considered even by the 
telegraph companies as libel. 

Mr. Burleson has issued a tu quoque 
statement saying that the general criticism 
of his course is due to a conspiracy of the 
newspaper and periodical publishers, who 
object to the higher second-class rates 
and the zone system of postage, which he 
has advocated and introduced. He even 
goes further and attempts to shift the 
responsibility for the present unsatisfac- 
tory second-class regulations to the shoul- 
ders of ex-Justice Hughes, who, he says, 
as chairman of a special commission, 
ulvoeated an inerease of second-class 
rates. He implies that advertising has 
become such a feature of American news- 
papers and periodicals as to be a detri- 
ment instead of a benefit to the public. 
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In this connection it is a little interesting 
to note that his fellow Cabinet member, 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Labor, has issued a proclamation publicly 
urging American merchants and manu- 
facturers to advertise, and saying that 
advertising is a public service. 

It may be said in reply that the ma- 
jority of newspaper and periodical pub- 
lishers in this country do not oppose an 
increase of second-class rates if that is 
necessary to meet proper expenses. What 
they object to is the zone system of post- 
age, which promotes sectionalism. 

The chief dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent administration of the Post Office De- 
partment has reached such a pitch that 
some influential members of Mr. Burle- 
son’s own political party have asked for 
his resignation. In contending that he 


‘has been a failure as a public official it 


is not necessary to prove that his admin- 
istration of the mails, the telegraph, or 
the telephone has been either unjust or 
inefficient. His principles and theories 
may be as philosophically right as a 
mathematical demonstration, but the fact 
still remains that he has got the country 
by the ears and has created everywhere a 
sense of extreme irritation. One of the 
important functions of a Cabinet officer 
is to manage the country as well as man- 
age his own Department. No matter how 
upright the general manager of a corpo- 
ration may be, if he irritates his workmen 
so that they strike, his office employees 
so that they cannot do their best work, 
and his customers so that they dislike to 
deal with the company, the President and 
Board of Directors are pretty likely to 
ask for his resignation. 


AN APPROPRIATE 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


A committee of women of the city of 
New York, whose work, beginning mod- 
estly, has now attained the dignity of a 
National movement, proposes to buy the 
birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt at 28 
East Twentieth Street, New York, and 
the adjoining property, 26 East Twentieth 
Street, for the purpose of establishing a 
permanent Roosevelt memorial in the city 
of his birth. The house No. 28 will be re- 
stored so as to appear as nearly as possible 
as it did in Colonel Roosevelt’s boyhood. 
He describes the house and his life in it 
in a very readable chapter of his auto- 
biography. It is proposed to make this 
particular building a sort of Roosevelt 
Museum, with memorabilia and objects of 
various kinds closely associated with the 
life of this great citizen of the State of 
New York. But it will be much more 
than a museum, for, with the adjoining 
house, it is proposed to make it a center 
of Americanization and citizenship. The 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association 
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is endeavoring to raise a fund of a million 
dollars, not merely for the purchase of 
the property, but to provide an endow- 
ment by means of which the two buildings 
composing Roosevelt House may be made, 
to use their own words, 

a center of citizenship activities, a liv- 

ing thing, a place where the boys and 

the girls of America—and the men and 
women as well, foreign born and native 
alike—will come together in citizenship 
activities, in order that their fs ccs 
ing of America may become deeper and 
keener, and in order that the great ideal 
of practical service to our country, of 
indefatigable activity in its behalf, shall 
stir on move with vivid power all 

Americans that frequent or visit “ Roose- 

velt House.” . 

The Association deserves success, and 
as it is composed of some of the most 
active and influential women of the city, 
who are going about their work in a 
practical and efficient way, it doubtless 
will succeed. Its purposes have the ap- 
proval of members of the Roosevelt fam- 
ily. Those interested are invited to write 
to the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, care of the New York Trust 
Company, 1 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. Full information about 
the project will be sent in reply. 


THIRTY-SEVEN NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSES UNITE 
Thirty-seven neighborhood houses in 

New York City, including the College, 
Henry Street, Union, and University 
Settlements, Greenwich House, Madison 
House, and the Hudson Guild, have 
formed a union to act for all of them and 
to increase their influence. The office of 
the new organization, known as the 
United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, is at 289 Madison Avenue, and 
this is to be made the center of informa- 
tion about the work of settlements and 
community houses throughout New York. 

Its plans include an appeal to city, 
State, and National authorities in cases 
where action is necessary to safeguard 
the public health, effort to promote im- 
provement in public education, and work 
along lines which will make for the com- 
fort, convenience, and good order of the 
community. A labor arbitration service 
is contemplated, and legislation is to be 
asked for and pressed. The constitution 
of the new organization provides that it 
may take steps to create a favorable pub- 
lie sentiment upon any matter falling 
within the sphere of activity of commu- 
nity houses. 

The officers of the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses are: President, Mrs. Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch; Vice-Presi- 


dents, Judge Thomas C. T. Crain, Mrs. 
Cyrus Sulzberger, and Mrs. Max Mor- 
genthau, Jr. Among the members on the 
Service Committee, which will be con- 
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cerned with the administration of this 
organization, are Professor Stephen P. 
Dunean, Mrs. Henry P. Davison, Adolph 
Lewisohn, and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau. 
The Council will consist of five repre- 
sentatives from each settlement, including 
directors of the institution, workers, and 
spokesmen for the people of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The war-time period demonstrated the 
admirable work which the settlement 
houses are fitted to do. Owing to their 
close contact with the people in their 
respective neighborhoods, they were ap- 
pealed to for help by the Red Cross, the 
Fuel Administration, the Food Board, 
the United War Work Campaign, and 
various other organizations interested in 
Americanization. This brought forcibly 
to the attention of the settlements their 
vast responsibility and opportunity, and 
determined them to form such an organi- 
zation as would enable them to broaden 
the scope of their work and put it upon 
a sounder basis. 

With an enlarged neighborhood pro- 
gramme it has been proposed that a pub- 
lie health service be installed, whereby 
the city may be divided and health cen- 
ters established to help in carrying out 
health propaganda and education. A 
club service ; an arbitration board, whose 
object should be to assist in the impartial 
arbitration of labor disputes ; the exten- 
sion of the co-operative movement to a 


scheme covering the industrial neighbor- 
hoods of the city—these and many other 
instrumentalities, such as household econ- 
omies service, Americanization, hospital 
social service, ete., are being considered. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
SETTLEMENT 

The audience that came to Aeolian 
Hall, New York City, recently, to enjoy 
some good music were not disappointed 
in their anticipation. The occasion of 
the gathering was the twenty-fifth annual 
Spring Festival Concert of the Music 
School Settlement of 55 East Third 
Street. The success of the concert was 
evident from the enthusiastic applause 
which the players of the various numbers 
received. 

The Musie School Settlement has 
four orchestras—the Elementary, the 
Junior, Senior, and Community Orches- 
tras. Two of these took part in the festi- 
val, the Elementary Orchestra, conducted 
by Miss Fannie Levine, and the Senior 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Melzar 
Chaffee. The accomplishment and _play- 
ing of these orchestras was a pleasant 
surprise to some who attended one of 
these Music School concerts for the first 
time. The music selected—by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Grieg, and others—was well 
adapted to the ability of the pupils, who 
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apparently enjoyed the concert as much 
as their interested friends. One little 
girl about ten years old, much to the 
amusement of some of the audience, kept 
time with her little feet while her hands 
were engaged with her violin—a similar 
desire to do so being felt by some of 
her elders, which good form forbade 
them to indulge. The programme was 
concluded by the singing of “ America ” 
by the audience and the pupils. 

The Music School Settlement is doing 
a unique and commendable work. A thou- 
sand children of various races pass in and 
out of this settlement school, and the 
teachers, a hundred in number, through 
their patience and self-sacrifice thus call 
forth from these young people the: songs, 
so to speak, of many lands, which are 
enriching what we may call America’s 
music. A love of music is the basis of the 
school, but its work is by no means con- 
fined to musical technique. Its influence 
is cultural, social, and ethical in the 
broadest sense. 

Like all growing philanthropic under- 
takings, the need of funds increases with 
the growth. Those connected with the 
Music School Settlement would like to 
enlist the patronage of interested music 
lovers financially well equipped. A little 
circular issued by them states that one 
thousand dollars will endow a scholarship, 
fifty dollars will give a child a scholarship 
for one year, and for one hundred dollars 
the giver will become an “ Annual Pa- 
tron.” Checks may be sent to Frank H. 
Simmons, Musie School Settlement, 55 
East Third Street, New York. All praise 
and help are due the men and women in 
this work of placing in the possession 
of these young people the golden key of 
musie which will open to them the doors 
of the other fine things of the soul. 


WHAT A HOTEL-KEEPER 
THINKS OF “BOOZE” 


One of the most interesting letters 
of the many we have received on the pro- 
hibition question is the following from 
the proprietor of an excellent hotel in one 
of the largest cities of New York State : 


The other day I had luncheon with 
one of the greatest tobacco merchants 
of this country of ours. It was the day 
after the “ booze”’ election in Michigan. 
If you recollect, a hotel-keeper was 
quoted as saying that the “ Drys ” had 
earried the election by fraud and the 
returns were false; my friend the tobacco 
merchant quoted this hotel man. I sent 
for the copy ae esteemed periodical 
containing “ Keeping Detroit on the 
Water Wagon” [The Outlook for April 
7] and read him what the Governor of 
Michigan, the Mayor of Detroit, and the 
Chief of Police of Detroit had to say on 
the subject. When I had finished, he 
said, “I am sold,” indicating that I had 
made my point. The inclosed cli pin 
[embodying a statement in the NewYor 


“ Times” from the Association Opposed 
to National Prohibition, which describes 
an alleged crime wave in the District 
of Columbia after it went “bone dry ”} 
is so manifestly unfair that it almost 
requires no answer, but the pro-German 
brewers and the distillers (German, He- 
brew, and American) are making a des- 
perate effort to save a business which 
through their grasping greed has brought 
the pleasures of alcohol down to the 
lowest possible point of degradation. 
When the. social glass might have been 
served to us ae proper regulations 
and restraint, they have dashed it from 
our lips. 

I sell “ booze ;” it is part of the hotel 
business. I make a good profit and take 
a certain pleasure out of it, but I do not 
believe that the imtelligence of Ameri- 
eans should be insulted by any such 
false impression as the anti-prohibition 
crowd desires to leave. Yes, crime is on 
the increase everywhere, but I have no 
doubt that it is less in Washington, D. C., 
than it is in cities of similar size where 
booze is sold and the saloon runs ram- 
pant. 

Tn conclusion, I am not a prohibition- 
ist, I am an Anti-Saloon Leaguer. I 
believe firmly that nature and nature’s 
God has given the world all through the 
centuries alcohol in some form for the 
good of the world, but the American 
saloon cannot exist longer. It is a menace 
to health, public safety, and good citizen- 
ship, and I believe some time in the 
future we will return to our cups, but 
not under the present system. 

Horet-KEEPer. 


We know our correspondent and _ his 
hotel and believe he speaks as a compe- 
tent and sincere witness of the folly of . 
the liquor-saloon supporters who are now 
posing as defenders of beer and light 
wines. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 

As a former Governor-General of 
Canada, and through his recent visit with 
Lady Aberdeen to the United States on 
a semi-official war mission, the Marquis 
of Aberdeen is well known to the Amer- 
ican people. An article by him on his 
grandfather is to be found in this issue. 

The Aberdeen “Free Press” gives an 
interesting account of Lord Aberdeen’s 
action in parting with a considerable pro- 
portion of his great estate in the north of 
Scotland. About thirteen thousand acres 
of the lands within which Haddo House 
stands will be retained. The rest of it— 
about thirty-seven thousand acres—are to 
be sold, with the approval of his heirs and 
with the sanction of the Court, whose 
sanction, as we understand it, is neces- 
sary. 

What is especially interesting in this 
incident is the fact that the new proprietor 
“intends to give an opportunity for all 
the tenants” on the lands which have 
been sold “to become owners of their 
holdings.” If, as we judge to be the case, 
this purpose of the new proprietor has 
been one of the inducements which has 
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led to the sale, Lord Aberdeen’s action is a 
significant and valuable example for men 
of wealth in both countries to follow. If 
we are to meet successfully the great peril 
to civilization threatened by the Bolsh- 
evist movement, those who possess both 
intelligence and wealth must co-operate 
in.a movement for a better distribution 
of both intelligence and wealth—of intel- 
ligence by a system of free education, 
including industrial education, and of 
wealth by just such measures as are being 
taken in connection with and really as a 
part of the sale of so large q portion 
of the Aberdeen estate. If the leveling 
which is sure to take place in the present 
reconstruction period is directed by the 
higher and better elements in society, it 
will be a leveling up; if it is not so 
directed, it will be under the control of 
the unscrupulous and the unintelligent, as 
it is now in Russia, and it will be a level- 
ing down. 


FIUME AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
RESIDENT WILSON startled the 


world by a statement given out on 
April 23 respecting the controversy be- 
tween Jugoslavia and Italy, a statement 
which, with apparently good reason, has 
been regarded as in effect-an—ultimatum. 
In this statement he presents the argu- 
ments in support of the claims of Jugo- 
slavia, but not the arguments in sup- 
port of the claims of Italy; and he as- 
sumes the right to decide the question at 
issue between these two peoples. That 
issue was briefly defined in The Outlook 
for January 15. We define it more fully 
on another page, and give to our readers 
the arguments used by the advocates both 
of Italy and of Jugoslavia. 

A far more important issue to the 
world has, however, been raised by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s action. 

A League of Nations, however inge- 
niously framed, would be of little use if 
any nation could at any time issue an ulti- 
matum which the other nations must ac- 
cept or see the League dissolved ; and it 
would be of no use if any representative 
of a nation, acting on his own authority 
and without consultation with his own gov- 
ernment, could issue such an ultimatum. 
This is what President Wilson has done. 
The Council of Four has not accepted his 
view of the question whether the city of 
Fiume should be put under Croatian or 
Italian control. The American people are 
not well informed on this question. The 
discussions which have taken place in the 
Council have not been reported to them. 
Their knowledge on the subject is derived 
from vague, unauthorized, and often con- 
tradictory rumors. No pains have been 
taken to give accurate information even 
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to our Senators and Representatives. 
And the President, without consulting 
with them, and without reporting the 
arguments against his position, with- 
out even reporting the facts on which 
action must be based, has notified the 
Powers that no other view than. his can 
America regard as consistent with the 
principles for which she has fought and 
upon which only she can consent to make 
peace. “ The compulsion is upon her to 
square every decision she takes a part in 
with those principles. She can do noth- 
ing else.” 

This document Italy evidently, the 
other Powers apparently, have taken as 
America’s ultimatum. Possibly Italy may 
modify her claims in the Adriatic rather 
than risk the withdrawal of America 
from the Feace Conference ; but an agree- 
ment, even should one be obtained by a 
surrender of what her people evidently 
regard as a just and necessary claim, 
upon such a demand coming from what 
is probably now the wealthiest and most 
powerful nation on the globe does not 
augur well for future international peace 
by amicable diplomacy or judicial arbi- 
tration. : 

Jugoslavia as a state does not yet exist. 
It is a nation in the womb. What its 
boundary lines are to be, and what its 
international status, are yet to be deter- 
mined. If it is impossible to settle by con- 
ciliation or compromise, or, conciliation 
and compromise failing, by arbitration, 
the question what shall be the boundaries 
of an unbern state whose very existence 
depends upon the will of the World 
Powers, and whose protection depends on 
the good will of its neighbors, there is no 
question which can be so settled. If one 
Power may enforce its own judgment 
upon so complicated and difficult a prob- 
lem as that which is presented by what is 
miscalled the Fiume question, the democ- 
racy of nations is still hardly so much as 
a hope, hardly more than a dream. 

It is affirmed and it is denied that the 
President’s: statement had before its issu- 
anee the approval of Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George, and the affirmative report 
and the denial are apparently of equal 
authority. The President’s statement is 
interpreted by some as an address to the 
people of Italy over the heads of its offi- 
cial representatives, by others as an expla- 
nation to the people of America of their 
representative’s action ; but there is noth- 
ing in the document itself to indicate to 
whom the President addressed it. If he 
hoped by his appeal to win the sympathies 
of the Italian people for the settlement 
which he proposes, he must by this time 
have abandoned his hope. The union of 
Italy in support of the Italian claims as 
formulated by its representatives in Paris 
appears to be substantially unanimous. 
Though the Italian Premier has left 
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Paris to report to his constituents at 
home, Italy has not withdrawn from the 
Conference. At this writing we are not 
without hope that wiser counsels may yet 
prevail and that some compromise may 
be found that will allay the irritation 
which the prolongation of this dispute 
has excited in both peoples. It is of the 
utmost importance to the whole civilized 
world, not only that Italy and Jugoslavia, 
but that the Latin and the Slavie races, 
should be true and loyal friends in defend- 
ing civilization against the perils which 
formerly threatened from the autocracy 
of the kings and which now threaten from 
the dictatorship of the mob. 


WHAT THE WORLD 
OWES GERMANY 
AY J] HAT does a community owe the 


criminal ? 

It does not owe him food and clothing 
and shelter. It may supply him those 
necessities as incidental means to an end, 
but not as part of its debt to him. 

It does not owe him expressions of 
sympathy and affection. It may have 
sympathy for him, and even affection ; 
but whatever feelings it has are the natu- 
ral product of its humane spirit, not a 
part of its debt. 

It does not owe him any effort to 
relieve him of the painful consequences 
of his crime. Some of those consequences 
are material, some are spiritual. They 
may involve loss of property. The com- 
munity does net owe it to the criminal to 
make good any of that loss. They may 
involve the ineurring of distrust on the 
part of his fellow-men. The community 
may put the criminal into the way of 
earning a renewal of faith in him; but it 
does not owe it to the criminal to try to 
re-establish that faith for him. 

The first duty of the community is 
not to the criminal. It is protection 
of the law-abiding citizens from ftiture 
crimes and reparation to the law-abid- 
ing citizens by the criminal for past 
crimes. 


To.the criminal, however, it has a duty , 


also. It owes to him such a course of 
discipline that he and those who are in 
his frame of mind will acquire, if possi- 
ble, first,.a motive to make such restitu- 
tion as is in his power; and, second, if 
possible, an adequate sense of his guilt 
and a resolve not to repeat his crimes in 
the future. 

It is not vindictiveness on the part of the 
community that leads it to such a course 
of treatment for the criminal; it is, 


rather, an intelligent sense of justice, and 
of its own duty. 
In the community of nations, Germany 
is in the position of the criminal. 
Undoubtedly Germany is suffering 
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from a lack of food and clothing and 
other necessities ; but that fact does not 
make it a part of the debt of the civilized 


. world to Germany to supply her with 


those needs. Possibly as a means to an 
end, and as the result of a laudable hu- 
mane instinct, it may be desirable to send 
her* food and other things. Even for 
criminals in prison the community pro- 
vides food, clothing, and shelter, but only 
as a part of the course of discipline to 
which it subjects them. Elsewhere in this 
issue are two articles describing condi- 
tions in Germany. In one article the 
under-nourishment of a large part of the 
German population is ascribed to lack of 
sufficient food supplies ; in the other it is 
attributed to conditions of transportation, 
and the unwillingness of multitudes of Ger- 
mans to work. It is not vindictiveness to 
say that it is not the duty of the Allies 
to Germany to supply the shortage of 
food, or to improve the transportation, or 
to supply the lack of labor. The world 
does not owe Germany the necessities of 
life. 

Undoubtedly there is misery in Ger. 
many, as there is misery normally among 
criminals, But that fact does not make it 
a part of the debt of the world to express 
sympathy and affection for the Germans. 
The world may pity those who are suffer- 
ing the evil effects of what they have 
done, but its feeling is the natural in- 
stinct, not a part of the world’s debt or 
an essential in the fulfillment of the 
world’s duty. 

Undoubtedly Germany is suffering and 
will long suffer from the material and 
spiritual consequences of the crime she 
has perpetrated—loss of property, loss of 
the world’s esteem. It is not vindictive- 
ness to say that it is no part of the 
world’s duty to make good that loss to 
Germany. 

What the world owes to Germany is 
what the community owes to the criminal. 
But what the civilized world owes to Ger- 
many cannot be adequately considered 
apart from what the world owes the com- 
munity of nations. The first duty is to the 
law-abiding and peace-loving nations—a 
duty to compel Germany to repair as far 


, as she can do so the wrongs she has per- 


petrated, and to protect the rest of the 
world from the repetition of similar crimes. 
No spirit of pity or compassion for Ger- 
many or the German people should pre- 
vent the world from fulfilling this duty. 
Its duty to Germany as a criminal na- 
tion is such treatment as will, if possible, 
make the German people realize the 
crimes they have committed, realize the 
indignation of the civilized world against 
them because of those crimes, come to a 
sense of their own guilt and shame, and so 
provide Germany with a motive strong 
enough to impel her to undertake all 
possible reparation for past crimes and 
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to recognize in all her future relations the 
rights of other peoples. 

That is not a vindictive peace; it is 
the only possible just peace. 

The French see this perhaps more 
clearly than any other people. That may 
be in part because they are where they 
have lasting proofs of the crime Germany 
committed ; but it is also in part because 
the French, even in war and after war, 
think clearly and logically. 

What ought to be done to Germany 
will not be altogether pleasant for the 
Germans. Those who do what ought to 
be done will not be wholly popular with 
the Germans. That makes no difference. 
It may involve trouble for the world and 
further expense. That is not decisive. 
Does the world owe it to Germany? If 
so, the debt ought to be paid. 


CAN THE CHURCHES 
GET TOGETHER? 


HAT a union of all the Christian 

forces in the Nation is very desirable 
is no longer doubted by any considerable 
number of thoughtful followers of Jesus 
Christ; but they differ respecting the 
method best adapted for this purpose. 
One group seeks to find a common creed 
upon which all can agree and a common 
organization in which all can unite. For 
this purpose, as heretofore reported in our 
columns, a number of Episcopal and Con- 
gregational clergymen have combined in 
a proposal to make such changes in the 
canons of the Episcopal Church that an 
Episcopal bishop can conscientiously give 
ordination to non-Episcopal clergymen, 
and non-Episcopal clergymen can con- 
scientiously accept such ordination. 

The other method proposes to leave the 
creeds, rituals, and ecclesiastical organi- 
zations of the various Churches un- 
changed, and to secure co-operation in 
Christian work without making any 
changes in or interfering with the liberty 
of the several Church organizations. The 
most striking and most promising phase 
of this method is that afforded by the 
Interchurch World Movement of North 
America. 

What is proposed by this movement 
is not union but co-operation ; not that 
any organization shall merge with any 
other organization or surrender any of its 
distinctive features, any of its liberties, 
any of its convictions, or even any of its 
prejudices. The movement simply pro- 
poses co-operation in procuring informa- 
tion respecting world needs and in obtain- 
ing funds for supplying those needs ; but 
“ each organization will maintain its own 
treasury and regulate its own affairs as 
heretofore.” 

An Interboard Conference was called 
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to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, at this 
time—A pril 30-May 1—to promote this 
movement. Its specific objects are ‘to 
interpret and strengthen the movement, 
to study the problems of the Christian 
Church, first, in our own Nation in the 
present era of reconstruction and social 
unrest ; second, in its new world responsi- 
bility and opportunity ; and, third, to seek 
out the best method of assembling and 
using effectively the Christian forces of 
America in the Christian service to which 
all followers of Jesus Christ are summoned 
at this time. 

There are two reasons why Christian 
Co-operation appears to us a much more 
hopeful method than Church Union for 
securing efficiency in Christian work. 

Historically the chief obstacles to the 
union of all Christians in Christian work 
have been compulsory creeds, compulsory 
rituals, and compulsory forms of church 
organization. That all men should think 
alike respecting the intellectual problems 
involved in religion is neither desirable 
nor possible. That they should all find 
the same symbols equally fitted to express 
the religious emotions of different tem- 
peraments is also neither possible nor 
desirable. And while it is conceivable 
that they might all agree upon one form 
of church government, it is certain that 
such an agreement, though it might give 
union, would not give liberty ; and liberty 
and union are as desirable in the Church 


‘asin the Nation. Philosophy, therefore, 


would lead us to expect that Church 
Union would not be attained by the adop- 
tion of the same creed, the same ritual, 
and the same form of organization. 

And history confirms the conclusion to 
which philosophy points us. Calvinists 
and Methodists, Episcopalians and Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists and Pedo-Bap- 
tists, have united in Christian work in 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W.C. A., 
while they have retained their separate 
creeds, rituals, and church organizations ; 
and the possibility of Christian co-opera- 
tion has been still more emphasized by the 
Red Cross, in the work of which organi- 
zation thousands have taken part who 
possessed the spirit of Christ though they 
did not call themselves Christians. 

These grounds for hopefulness in the 
success of this Interchurch World Move- 
ment are still further confirmed by the 
fact that nearly forty Church organiza- 
tions, representing nearly all the Protes- 
tant Evangelical denominations in the 
United States, have already taken favora- 
ble action concerning this movement for 
co-operation in Christian activity. 

Any reader who desires further in- 
formation concerning this movement can 
doubtless obtain it by writing to the 
Interchurch World Movement of North 
America, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City, inclosing stamp for reply. 








THE FIUME-DALMATIAN DISPUTE 


r 7 controversy between the Italians 
and the Jugoslavs, in which President 
Wilson’s espousal of the Jugoslavs’ cause 
has brought the Peace Conference to the 
gravest crisis, has been simmering iv 
Paris for many weeks. At one time the 
Jugoslavs proposed that the question be 
left to the decision of President Wilson ; 
but the Italians declined the proposal, 
saying that to accept it would be an ad- 
mission that the Peace Conference itself 
was incapable of deciding the very ques- 
tions which it was called together to settle 
and an acknowledgment that the Entente 
Allies could not act together. Now, by 
the turn of events and by the issuance of 
his statement, the President is placed in 
the position of deciding the question as 
an unchosen arbitrator. To this contro- 
versy there are two parties, and in it are 
involved two questions. 
The two parties are Italy and Jugo- 


slavia. The two questions involyed in the . 


disposal, respectively, are Fiume, a port 
on the Adriatic, and the coast and coastal 
islands of Dalmatia, across the Adriatic 
from the eastern coast of Italy. 


THE PARTIES TO THE CONTROVERSY 

On both sides of the controversy are 
peoples who fought for the Allied cause ; 
but on one side there are also peoples 
who belonged to one of the Central Em- 
pires, and some of them fought to the last 
against the Allies. 

Italy entered the war in 1915 and 
oceupied the larger part of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces, diverting them from 
attacks upon France, Russia, and Serbia. 
When Russia collapsed, great numbers of 
Austro-Hungarian troops, released from 
the eastern front, reinforced the armies 
attacking Italy. Though Italy is com- 
paratively young as a modern state, she 
is old as a nation, for there has never 
been any question that for centuries the 
Italian people have had a common lan- 
guage, tradition, and culture. 

Jugoslavia is composed—or will be 
when organized—of three related peoples, 
all Slavs, but differing in history, religion, 
and traditions. Of these peoples, the Ser- 
bians were in the war from the first, 
resisting the encroachments of Austria- 
Hungary.. The other two peoples, Croats 
and Slovenes, were subject peoples under 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy of the 
Hapsburgs. The people who are directly 
affected by this controversy are princi- 
pally the Croats. They live chiefly in 
Croatia, which was a subordinate province 
of Hungary. These three southern Slav 
peoples (including those of Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, 
and Croatia) have agreed to form a con- 
federation. The Jugoslavs, therefore, are 
not yet a nation, but two of their constitu- 
ent peoples form nations famed for their 
love of liberty,.and some of the others 
have been in revolt against the tyranny 
by which they were oppressed. The Croats 
form one of these subject peoples, but 
they have h»d a considerable measure of 
autonomy as a part of Hungary. 
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Thus, on one side of the controversy is 
a young state, but an ancient nation ; on 
the other side is a nascent confederacy 
which, though composed in part of old 
nations, has, as a whole, never been a 
nation, but is about to become a new 
state. 7 

FIUME 

One of the two bones of contention be- 
tween Italy and Jugoslavia is the city of 
Fiume. Situated near the northern end 
of the Adriatic, next to Istria (which is 
to be Italian without dispute), but sur- 
rounded by territory which is Croatian 
and serving as the principal port of 
Croatia, Fiume is in an anomalous _posi- 
tion. Its history records the struggles of 
peoples in this ancient part of the civil- 
ized world. Apparently Roman in origin, 
during the Middle Ages it was held by 
various rulers. In the fifteenth century it 
came under the Hapsburg dynasty, but, 
as during all the preceding years, it re- 
tained its largely Italian character. In 
1779 it was united to Hungary, with 
which it has remained with the exception 
of two brief periods in the nineteenth 
century. Once, for nine years, it was at- 
tached to Austria; and again, later, for 
nineteen years, it was ruled by the Croa- 
tians. It has always, however, been very 
independent in spirit ; it has had its own 
statutes; it has had rights which the 
Hapsburgs acknowledged by receiving its 
homage separately ; it has used officially 
the Italian language. When the Croats 
ruled it, they provided that the city of 
Fiume should have two seats in the Croa- 
tian Legislature; but the city’s repre- 
sentatives refused to elect Deputies and 
left these seats perpetually unoceupied. 
Fiume much preferred her status in 
Hungary. When the war drew to an end 
in October of last year, the Deputy of 
Fiume in the Hungarian Parliament pro- 
tested against Fiume’s going back to 
Croatia. The majority of the people of 
Fiume are undoubtedly Italian in sym- 
pathy, and it was at the request of 
Fiumians that Italian soldiers entered 
Fiume after the armistice ; but the country 
round about Fiume, as well as the country 
which it serves as a commercial outlet, is 
non-Italian. Fiume is the chief port south 
of Trieste, and its commerce landward is 
with Croatia, Hungary, Rumania, Czech- 
oslovakia, Austria, and Germany. The 
only standard-gauge railway connecting 
an Adriatic port with these countries is 
that which has its terminus at Fiume. 


DALMATIA 


What is known as Dalmatia consists of 
the coast and the coastal islands on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. It has a 
mixed population. Most of it is Slavic ; 
but the population of many of the towns 
is largely, if not predominantly, Italian. 
The coast forms the greatest possible con- 
trast with the western, the Italian, shore 
of the Adriatic. It is rocky, pierced by 
inlets and harbors, and masked by a line 
of islands stretching for a great part of 
its length. During the war the possession 


of this coast by Austria-Hungary placed 
Italy under an enormous handicap. The 
Austrian fleet could maneuver and form 
behind the screen of islands and steam 
out at unexpected points to make an at- 
tack wherever the Italian fleet ¢which had 
no harbor between the extreme north 
and the extreme south) was most unpre- 
pared. Making these naval attacks in the 
early morning, the Austrians had the ad- 
vantage of the sun at their backs: The 
Austrian submarines, under cover of dark- 
ness, could cross to the Italian shore and 
lie easily on the sandy bottom, concealed 
by the muddy waters brought down by 
the Italian rivers. Safe from observation 
by airplanes, these submarines could rise 
at any opportune moment, sink Italian 
shipping, and bombard the Italian coast. 
The currents of the Adriatic flow north 
along the Dalmatian coast, sweep to the 
westward, and then run south along the 
Italian coast to the Mediterranean. The 
Austrians could release mines wherever 
they chose, and the currents would carry 
them along the Italian coast ; while mines 
released by the Italians would be simply 
carried out to sea. The possession of 
Dalmatia by a hostile country has _there- 
fore proved itself to be a terrible menace 
to Italy, for which she has paid a great 
price in men and treasure. 


THE TWO PACTS 


Concerning Fiume and Dalmatia there 
have been two international agreements. 
One of these is known as the Pact of 
London, the other as the Pact of Rome. 
The Pact of London is a treaty secretly 
contracted between Italy on one side and 
France and Great Britain on the other. 
According to this France and Great 
Britain agreed that if Italy entered the 
war a victorious peace would insure to 
her Gorizia and Istria, without Fiume, 
and a certain portion of the Dalmatian 
coast and a good many of the islands. 
(The shaded territory bounded by the 
heavy black line in the accompanying 
map indicates the lands which this treaty 
promised Italy.) The Pact of Rome is 
not, strictly speaking, an international 
treaty, but an informal agreement be- 
tween Italy arid the Jugoslavs. By this 
agreement both sides were supposed to 
have come to an understanding. 


JUGOSLAV ARGUMENTS 

In behalf of Jugoslavia the following 
arguments have been urged : 

President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
have been accepted as the basis on which 
peace should be made. The President, 
who issued them, is the most authorita- 
tive interpreter of them, and he says that 
they mean that Italy cannot have Fiume 
or Dalmatia. Avowing these principles, 
America entered the war and was wel- 
comed ; on the basis of these principles 
President Wilson initiated peace and 
hostilities ended. By them, therefore, all 
the nations in the war are morally bound. 
Italy should recognize this and yield. 

One of these Fourteen Points is the 
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THE BONES OF CONTENTION 
The lands on the Adriatic bordering the Jugoslavie countries are shown above. The heavy black line 
indicates the frontier according to the London Pact (as explained in the accompanying article) ; and the 
shaded portions indicate the territories assigned to Italy 


disavowal of secret treaties. The London 
Pact was aesecret treaty, and therefore 
is no longer valid. Moreover, it was not 
signed by many of the nations that took 
part in the war ; indeed, it was not even 
known to them, and consequently any 
peace made by the agreement of all those 
who took part was quite independent of 
any such separate arrangement. Besides 
that change in belligerents there has 
been another change, namely, the break- 
ing up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
The Pact of London was made on the 
understanding that the territory in ques- 
tion belonged to a hostile country ; but 
since the breaking up of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire these people in Dalmatia 
have joined the Allies and are to be in 
the League of Nations, and their territory 
must therefore not be treated as hostile 
territory. 

As it is, Italy has got a great deal of 
territory out of the war, and she ought 
not to be seeking more. She ought to be 
content with what she has, and should 
he warned not to demand too much. If 
this peace settlement is to make peace 
secure, it must not leave heartburnings 
unong the Jugoslavs such as the granting 
of Italy’s demand would be sure to leave. 
Unfortunately, Italy has become imperial- 
istic, and is seeking to do what she has 
never sought to do before—for the sake of 
alding territory to bring alien people un- 
willingly under her sovereignty. The best 





interests of Italy as well as of Jugoslavia 
require that Italy’s demand for Fiume 
and the Dalmatian coast be rejected. To 
this there are even Italians who will agree, 
for some Italians have expressed the hope 
that Italy would not do violence to her 
past by trampling on the rights of others. 

As to Fiume, President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points apply because Fiume is the 
outlet for non-Italian nations. President 
Wilson has himself stated this in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘“ Fiume must serve as the 
outlet of commerce, not of Italy, but of 
the land to the north and the northeast 
of that port, Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania, 
and the states of the new Jugoslav group. 
To assign Fiume to Italy would be to 
create the feeling that we have deliber- 
ately put the port upon which all those 
countries chiefly depend for access to the 
Mediterranean in the hands of a Power 
of which it did not form an integral part 
and whose sovereignty, if set up there, 
must inevitably seem foreign, not domes- 
tic or identified with the commercial and 
industrial life of the regions which the 
port must serve.” Therefore, following 
Mr. Wilson’s statement, it must be con- 
cluded that to concede Fiume to Italy 
would be to strangle, not only the Slav 
hinterland, but the countries lying behind 
it. And Italy recognized this herself, for 
she agreed in the Pact of London (which 
she now invokes) to let Fiume be Croa- 
tian. She cannot now demand adherence 
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to the treaty and yet also demand Fiume. 
If England and France are bound by this 
treaty, they are bound not to give her 
Fiume. If Fiume is vital to Italy, why 
did she leave Fiume out of the treaty? 
Some Italians claim that this ought to be 
added to her now in payment for the 
extra cost she incurred on account of the 
Kussian defection. That argument is gro- - 
tesque, for it makes the Croatians pay for 
what the Russians failed to do. It may 
be that Fiume is a little more Italian in 
population than not, but the region of 
which Fiume is the economic capital is 
overwhelmingly Croatian. So the princi- 
ple of self-determination applies as well 
as the principle of commercial rights. 

As to Dalmatia, the only plausible rea- 
son for giving it to Italy no longer holds. 
The Italians want it for reasons of self- 
defense; but Italy no longer needs to 
provide for self-defense, because Austria- 
Hungary, which threatened her, no longer 
exists ; and, moreover, whatever defense 
she may need she can get through the 
League of Nations. In view of that fact, 
Dalmatia ought to go to Jugoslavia be- 
cause its population is overwhelmingly 
Jugoslav. There are Italians in Dalmatia, 
it is true; but they are in the minority, 
and their interests or desires must be sub- 
ordinated to those of the Jugoslav ma- 
jority. In the downfall of Austria-Hun- 
gary, which has relieved Italy of her 
burden of fear and of her need for self- 
defense, the Jugoslavs, by their disaffec- 
tion and revolt, were the chief cause. 
Out of gratitude to them Italians ought 
willingly to concede this territory. More- 
over, even if the Italians are not willing 
to concede it, the Jugoslavs ought not to 
be deprived of it. Even if it be conceded 
that the Italian minority has put its 
stamp upon the civilization of Dalmatia, 
that is not conclusive; for if Italy tried 
to get all the territory which she once ruled 
in the immemorial past or over which 
her civilization has spread its influence, 
she would get the bigger part of Europe. 
Italy must be content with what she can 
reasonably claim by virtue of her real 
needs and the real rights of living popu- 
lations. 

ITALIAN ARGUMENTS 


In behalf of Italy the following argu- 
ments have been urged : 

To listen to the discussions about Fiume 
and Dalmatia one might imagine that the 
Allies had forgotten that for over three 
years Italy fought for their cause and 
Croatians fought against it. There may 
have been pro-Ally Croatians, but there 
were no Italians fighting against the 
Allies. Something is due to friends and 
partners, and, not the least, a measure of 
confidence. 

Italy has no intention of applying to the 
Fourteen Points in her own case any other 
interpretation than that which has been 
applied in other cases. Those Fourteen 
Points were not put forward as President 
Wilson’s personal views, but as a summary 
of the common view of all the Allies ; and 
the Allies together and not any one man 
should interpret them and apply them. 

One of the things for which the Allies 
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fought was for the sacredness of treaties. 
To denounce the London Pact because it 
was secret is absurd. During war time 
no belligerent would make public such a 
treaty for the benefit of the enemy. 
Nevertheless Italy’s general purposes 
were known; one of those purposes was 
to secure her own defense, and the other 
was to redeem Italia Irredenta. The 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
does not alter the face of nature. Italy's 
reasonable demands for a safe frontier on 
the north have been recognized, even 
though there is to bea League of Nations. 
Why not also on the east? Italy is not 
seeking territory out of land greed, but 
out of a legitimate desire to render war 
against her difficult and to remove causes 
of irritation among Italians. Italy does 
not crave rule over alien peoples, but she 
believes that if in rescuing Italians from 
alien rules she must incur responsibility 
for the rule of aliens, her own record in 
giving liberty to French-speaking, Ger- 
man-speaking, and Slavic-speaking peo- 
ples in her borders is evidence that she can 
be trusted to give liberty to newcomers. 
It is to be regretted that the new 
Jugoslav state is showing at its birth 
an imperialistic ambition, for Jugoslavia 
is seeking territory won by Italy and now 
held by Italy and inhabited by Italians 
who protest against being transferred 
to an untried nation. The Croats have 
never shown any evidence of being able 
to give liberty to aliens under their con- 
trol. There should be no talk of Italy’s 
imperialism in the face of the follow- 
ing figures: According to the respec- 
tive claims of the nations, aliens under 
Polish control would constitute forty per 
cent of the population, under Czechoslovak 
control thirty per cent, under Rumanian 
control seventeen per cent, under French 
control over four per cent, while under 
Italian control less than four per cent. 
As to Fiume, first and foremost, the 
principle of self-determination, if it ap- 
plies anywhere, applies here. Fiume has 
declared its independence of Croatia and 
Hungary and its union to Italy. This the 
city did by a National Council called 
together by a meeting of citizens. If 
Fiume were an isolated city the question 
might be difficult ; but it is not isolated. 
On the contrary, it is on the Italian side 
of the river which is the natural border 
of Italy. That the farming population 
on the outskirts of Fiume are Croatian 
is no reason why the city itself should 
not be allowed to have its natural allegi- 
ance to Italy recognized and confirmed. 
Indeed, Fiume is now Italian. To give it 
to Croatia would be to wrest it from 
those who hold it now in fact and by 
virtue of the people’s wish. Commercial 
justice, as well as self-determination, is 
on the side of Italian rights in Fiume. 
The very fact that it is the natural outlet 
of countries to the north and northeast 
should determine the decision in favor 
of Italy. Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Hungary are as much interested in the 
port of Fiume as the Croatians, and 
there is reason to believe that the Czechs, 
the Hungarians, and the Rumanians 
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would rather have Fiume in Italian than in 
Croatian hands. Moreover, it is impor- 
tant that this outlet to the Adriatic should 
not be in the hands of any people who 
can be controlled by Germany. It is 
obvious that a small and comparatively 
weak people, numbering only eight mill- 
ion, cannot easily stand up against the 
commercial aggressions of Austria-Ger- 
many, numbering some eighty million. 
All the weak nations will be better 
served if Fiume is in the hands of a 
strong nation like Italy. Before the war 
Croatia provided only a small proportion 
of the commerce of Fiume—about seven 
per cent. The interest of other countries 
far outweighs the interest of Croatia in 
this port. It is not as if the Jugoslavs 
had no other port on the Adriatic. Italy 
has no intention of cutting off Jugo- 
slavia from the sea. Serbia can have 
her economic outlet at several points on 
the coast, and Croatia can have hers 
on the Channel of Morlacea, including 
harbors capable of great development and 
centrally situated. The argument that 
England and France are bound not to give 
Fiume to Italy is absurd. That treaty was 
not a promise to Croatia, but to Italy, and 
England and France are bound only by 
what they agreed to do in support of it, 
not by what they did not agree to do. If 
justice to the Italians of Fiume and justice 
to the commercial interests of Europe 
require that Fiume be made Italian, there 
is no promise that stands in the way. 

As to Dalmatia, the important thing to 
remember is that strategically it is a men- 
ace to Italy, and to Italy alone. From 
Dalmatia the mainland is safe from at- 
tack because of the impregnable barrier 
of mountains, while Italy is open to attack, 
as has been proved in this war. The pos- 
session of Dalmatia would be therefore 
for Italy no offensive advantage, but 
solely of defensive value ; but as a defense 
it is vital. Italy does not ask for the 
whole of Dalmatia or even a large part of 
it. The greater part of the coast and of 
the islands would in any case remain 
Jugoslav. All that Italy asks is the pos- 
session of the Italian parts of Dalmatia, 
together with such portions as will make 
it impossible for any Power hereafter to 
use Dalmatia as a base of attack upon 
Italy. Itis impossible to foresee all future 
contingencies. No guarantee written on 
paper can take the place of natural de- 
fenses. What Italy wants Dalmatia for 
is for defense, not against the Slavs, with 
whom she hopes to be on friendly terms, 
but against a revival of Germanism. 
Against that the Jugoslavs themselves 
are not strong because they are not united, 
because they are comparatively few in 
numbers, and because some of them have 
been and are still in sympathy pro-Ger- 
man. If Dalmatia were purely Slav in 
population and tradition, there might be 
more reason for objecting to Italy’s claims 
there ; but, in fact, the character of civili- 
zation in Dalmatia is derived from Italy. 
Dalmatia is not merely a relic of the Ital- 
ian past, but a testimony to the Italian 
present. The national consciousness of 


Dalmatia is Italian. The Slavs there are 
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divided in religion, in tradition, and even 
in the alphabets they use. Furthermore, 
many of the people of Dalmatia who are 
commonly counted Slavs are really of 
Latin origin. These are the so-called 
Morlacchi who, according to Czechoslovak 
authority, are “the Romanic shepherds 
of the mountains of Dalmatia.” The cities 
of Dalmatia, which give the character to 
the region, are Italian, and it is only re- 
cently that the Jugoslavs, and principally 
the Croats, have thought of Dalmatia as 
essentially Slavic. Slavic expansion is 
normally southeast, for between Dalmatia 
and the rest of the Balkan Peninsula is 
the great range of the Dinarie Alps. But 
Italy does not want and has never claimed 
the whole of Dalmatia. What she wants 
and feels she has a right to is only one- 
sixth of what she concedes to the Jugo- 
slavs. Whatever decision is made, there 
will be either Jugoslavs under Italian 
rule or Italians under Jugoslav rule. 
Italy, as a united nation with a great and 
distinctive civilization, with a history prov- 
ing her devotion to the cause of liberty, 
and with a record proving her ability to 
preserve the rights of peoples of alien 
origin within her borders, is claiming only 
that which is in full accord with the spirit 
of the cause for which she has fought 
with her allies. Italy has indorsed the 
plan for a League of Nations. The 
League of Nations will.be the stronger if 
composed of nations freed from the temp- 
tation of attacking others but well de- 
fended themselves. She wishes to enter 
that League strong and unmenaced, with 
the consciousness that it has been estab- 
lished by a victory which has consum- 
mated the struggle for the liberation of 
her peoples that was begun years ago. 
Her part in the war she believes her allies 
ought to accept as pledgeof her good faith. 


IS A COMPROMISE POSSIBLE ? 


Much misunderstanding concerning 
this controversy is due to the fact that 
the terms used are not altogether clear. 
When it is said that Fiume should or 
should not be Italian, it is not clear 
whether that is meant to apply to com- 
mercial control or to political control or 
to both. When the term Dalmatia is used, 
the implication is that all of Dalmatia is 
referred to; but it is plain that Italy’s 
claim to Dalmatia is a claim to only part 
of the coast and some of the islands. With 
respect to neither Fiume nor Dalmatia is 
it a question of all or nothing. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that Fiume could 
be made a part of Italy politically, pre- 
serving its ancient local autonomy, and 
yet be made subject to commercial regu- 
lations of an international or quasi-inter- 
national character. It does not seem to 
be out of the range of possibility that 
sufficient naval and military sites be 
given to Italy on the Dalmatian Islands 
to insure Italy against any future attack 
upon that quarter, and, what is equally 
important, to establish her peace of mind, 
and also to give her such towns as are 
plainly Italian in eharacter, leaving the 
rest of the coast and islands, with ample 
aecess to the Adriatic, to Jugoslavia. 
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GERMANY TO-DAY 


TWO ARTICLES ON A VANQUISHED NATION 


DO THE GERMANS KNOW THEY ARE BEATEN?—THE END OF THE GERMAN 


GERMAN WORKMEN ARE IDLE—WHAT THE GERMANS THEMSELVES 


BLUFF— 
ARE THE GERMANS STARVING?—BLATANT CRIME IN BERLIN—ARMED SOLDIERS IN 
THE HOTEL—IS BOLSHEVISM A PRODUCT OF THE ALLIED BLOCKADE ?—FOOD SCARCITY 
AND SPECULATION—FOOD SHORTAGE OR BAD DISTRIBUTION?—THE REASON WHY 


SAY ABOUT IT— 


THE “FALSE GOSPEL OF LABOR”—WHAT GERMANY NEEDS 


I—DISINTEGRATING GERMANY 


‘BY GREGORY MASON 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


Te Germans and the Austrians are 
badly beaten, and they know it. 
In analyzing the impressions gathered in 
a just completed tour of several weeks 
through Austria and Germany that con- 
viction stands out to me as more impor- 
tant than any other. 

I had read of how the returning Ger- 
man troops were welcomed by the popula- 
tions of German cities after the armistice 
with flowers and music like conquering 
heroes, and of how Germans were boast- 
ing that their army had not been beaten. 
These reports were enough to make one 
wonder if the Teutons had been de- 
cisively defeated, after all. I come back 
now from a circular tour in which I 
visited Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, 
Nuremberg, Munich, and a number of 
smaller towns, with the conviction that 
Germany is well licked, and feels it. 

How about the German boasting, then, 


‘and the welcoming receptions for home- 


coming soldiers, the music and the 
wreaths? Well, the receptions for the 
soldiers were natural enough. Even the 
bitterest foe of Germany will hardly deny 
that the German army fought hard and 
fought well. Remember that to probably 
the majority of Germans the theory that 
Germany had been unjustly attacked by 
Russia and France prevailed up to the 
last day of fighting. And even if you 
have lost all your colonies and surren- 
dered your fleet it is human to turn out 
to greet the home-coming brothers, sons, 
and husbands who have kept your Father- 
land free from invasion for four and a 
half years. The flowers and the music 
were simply human nature. 

As to the boasting, it is just a pitiful 
attempt to save a little face. The boy who 
is thrashed by another mutters, as he 
picks himself up and pulls the grass out 
of his hair : 

“ Aw, yer hit me before I was ready. 
An’ if I weighed as much as you there 
wouldn’t be anythin’ to it.” 

There is one answer which infallibly 
stops the German’s boast that his army 
was not defeated. 

“ You know, our army was never really 
ee a German officer said to me in 

serlin, 


“How do you make that out? You 
lost the war, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, we lost the war,” answered the 
officer, hey _ were not beaten. We 
just stopped fighting. 
™ I see. When = to go against 
you, you just quit. Well, if two boys are 
fighting, for example, or if two men are 
fighting in the prize ring, and one of 
them throws up the sponge and quits 
cold, to our way of thinking, that fellow 
is a pretty poor sort of asport. We think 
a good deal more of a chap who stands 
up and takes his licking.” 

The Hun had no rejoinder. None of 
them has. They have never thought of 
it that way; but when you put it to them 
that way, as J did to dozens, they are 
absolutely floored. There is no chance of 
saving face before that argument. 

Indeed, to my mind, the world has 
gained a moral advantage over Germany 
by this war ten times greater than the 
tremendous physical. advantage repre- 
sented by the enforcement of a humili- 
ating peace. For Germany had the whole 
world bluffed. By throwing up the sponge 
before her own soil was even touched, 
above all by surrendering ignobly the 
great fleet which had been her proud- 
est boast, Germany punctured her own 
bluff. She did more than that; she 
showed us that her heart is yellow. Eyen 
should she_he allowed to build a fleet and 
an army greater than the fleet and army 
just dismantled, the world need never 
fear her again as it feared her before. 
Can you imagine the laugh that would be 
heard from Cape Horn to the North Cape 
if a new German navy should begin to 
brag about another “ Zug”? If their 
ships had gone out to fight a glorious 
losing fight, as the Spanish fought off 
Cuba, if their Kaiser had gone down at 
the head of his men in all his shining 
armor, there at least would have been a 
dramatic gesture, a brave tradition to 
build on. But the world knows now that 
the Germans are a nation of quitters who 
lose no more gracefully at war than they 
lose at golf or tennis. 

Germany is beaten, and Germany 
knows it. The rumors of a great army 
being secretly prepared for a new attack 


on Franc: are the purest poppyecock. | 
doubt if the Germans could get together 
four army corps to-day. There are many 
men in uniform in Germany, but they 
are notanarmy. Most of them are wear- 
ing uniform because they have no other 
clothes. With the exception of the small 
force which still supports the Govern- 
ment, ali semblance of discipline is gone. 
Officers are stripped of the insignia of 
rank, and where it is necessary to get 
permission from military authorities to 
travel through Germany, in most cases the 
permission is given by private soldiers or 
their elected chiefs. As the Russian army 
rotted away, so isthe Germanarmy rotting. 

The arrogant tone which has crept 
into the public speeches of some of Ger- 
many’s political leaders lately is not an 
indication that they do not know they 
are beaten. On the other hand, this arro- 
gance is the arrogance of sheer despera- 
tion. As they have seen Bolshevism ad- 
vancing on the one hand, and have seen 
on the other hand attempts to enforce a 
peace based on bitterness, the Germans 
have tried to console themselves with the 
reflection that things could not possibly 
be worse, and, knowing they had nothing 
more to lose, have permitted themselves 
to talk with the boldness of a man whose 
neck already feels the noose. 

After asking whether the Germans are 
soundly beaten, the question people most 
frequently ask a man or woman who has" 
been in Germany is whether it is true 
that the Germans are really suffering for 
want of food. Probably the persistence of 
some doubt on this point in the minds 
of some Americans is due to the reports 
of army officers from occupied Germany, 
where the food situation has greatly im- 
proved since the occupation, or of officers 
who have been to Berlin or other large 
cities in Germany proper, but who have 
confined their observations to the luxuri- 
ous hotels at which they invariably put 
up. The truth is that food in Germany is 
lacking both in quantity and variety, and 
that such food as there is is generally of 
poor quality and—even at good hotels 
poorly cooked. I had indigestion all the 
time I was in Germany. It may not be true 
that many people are dying of downright 
17 
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starvation, although some undoubtedly 
are so dying; but thousands are dying 
of diseases which would never be fatal if 
the people had enough to eat—diseases 
like influenza, pneumonia, and tuberculo- 
sis. I have no statistics to prove how dis- 
ease has increased in German cities, but 
I got the following statistics for the city 
of Prague, the capital of the Czecho- 
slovaks, where conditions are noticeably 
better than in either Vienna or Berlin. 
In 1914 births exceeded deaths in Prague 
by .60. In 1917: deaths exceeded births 
by 9.14. And these deaths, be it remem- 
bered, were all among civilians; war 
fatalities are not included. In 1914 in 
Prague orphan asylums there were 2,018 
patients, of whom 286 died. In 1917 
there were 1,818 inmates, of whom 1,115 
' died ; and in 1918 there were 833 patients, 
of whom 704 died. Conditions in the 
orphan asylums in Vienna and Berlin 
areeven worse. In fact, the capital of the 
Germans and the capital of the Austrians 
are suffering more for lack of food than 
any other cities | have seen anywhere. 
And, as far as I can judge, the food short- 
age is about equally serious in Berlin and 
Vienna. 

But in all other respects Vienna is far 
less unpleasant to live in now than 
Berlin. The Viennese bear their hard- 
ships with a sort of fatalistic melancholy, 
while the small minority of Berliners 
who have any money left are bent on 
ending their lives quickly in debauchery, 
and the great majority who have no 
money are going about robbing the minor- 
ity who have, or are expressing their rage 
against society and fate in aimless anar- 
chy. In Vienna there have been only a 
few shots fired in all the hard weeks since 
the armistice was signed, while in Berlin 
hardly a day passes without a battle, or at 
least a lively skirmish. Crime of all sorts 
walks abroad blatantly in the dark, dirty 
streets of Berlin. The whole capital is a 
camp of armed men who appear to be 
uncertain from what quarter their foe 
will strike, or even who their next foe will 
be. The workingmen are all armed, and 
most of the bourgeoisie have laid hold of 
some form of weapon against emergencies. 
Government troops march through the 
streets as they did during the war, and 
soldiers, in their “tin hats” or in the pic- 
turesque leather spike helmets that are so 
much appreciated by American girls as 
souvenirs when brought back by dough- 
boys from the Rhine, guard all public 
buildings and all the big hotels. 

I lived at the Hotel Adlon, where 
there were fifteen or twenty American 
officers in Berlin on Government missions. 
Every night the great iron gate before 
the front entrance was reinforced with a 
heavy chain and two machine guns were 
posted a few feet behind it where they 
could rake the street from the cover of 
two small potted trees. The other en- 
trances were also protected by machine 
guns, as was the roof, and soldiers armed 
to the teeth prowled about the corridors 
of the great hostelry all night long to 
guard against treachery or surprise. The 
loyalty of none of these Government 
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troops can be counted on, however. While 
I was in Berlin, fortunately, the Sparta- 
cists not once attacked in the vicinity of 
this hotel, although there were several 
battles between them and Government 
troops in the suburbs, and once three 
American correspondents, one of them a 
woman, were fired on in their taxicab by 
a mob which took them to be Government 
people. 

‘“* What are the German people think- 
ing about?” I asked an American news- 
paper man who had been in Berlin several 
weeks, 

“[ can best answer that,” responded 
the newspaper man, “ by telling you what 
a Russian peasant told me when F asked 
him a few months ago what the Russian 
masses were thinking about. ‘ What is a 
cow thinking about? he replied, scorn- 
fully. ‘Grass!’ ” 

Wherever an American goes in Ger- 
many he is stopped by people who ask the 
same old question, “ When are you going 
to send us food?’ Your elevator boy asks 
you that, your barber asks you, and your 
waiter, when he places before you the 
monotonous fare of Schweinejleisch, pota- 
toes, and carrots, puts the same anery. 

With Lieutenant E. O. Wiederanders, 
an American officer in the courier service, 
I flew from Berlin to Munich in a Ger- 
man bombing plane after the Handley- 
Page model, driven by.a German ace 
who had not made his kills unhindered, 
as his searred face and body testified. 
We made three stops between Berlin and 
Munich—once to fill up our gasoline tank, 
and twice to escape the cold, driving rain, 
which even through the leather helmets 
we wore stung our foreheads like bird- 
shot. Although each time we landed in 
fields far from any big town, almost be- 
fore we could get our helmets and goggles 
off the big plane was surrounded by a 
crowd of rustics, who seemed to spring 
from nowhere. 

“When is America going to send us 
food ?” they asked as soon as they recog- 
nized our nationality. 

But so many postponements have there 
been in the delivery of this food, and so 
little of it is there arriving even now, that 
it is not uncommon to find a note of sar- 
casm in a German’s voice when he speaks 
on this subject. 

And, indeed, to an American in Ger- 
many or to one just returned from that 
country there seems to be an astonishing 
amount of misconception prevalent among 
the Allies as to what is Germany’s real 
position. The truth is that the war is over 
and Germany thoroughly beaten. With 
thousands of Germans dying from lack 
of nourishment, can any name but plain 
inhumanity be given to the continuance 
of a blockade which prevents the Ger- 
mans from catching fish in the North 
Sea for their hungry population? To lis- 
ten to some of the talk that comes from 
the Peace Conference, particularly from 
French representatives, one would think 
that Germany was still a powerful, well- 
organized military nation merely resting 
on her arms and likely to launch a new 
attack atany minute. Undoubtedly there 
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are some reactionary influences at work in 
Germany, undoubtedly it is necessary to 
be on guard against them. Undoubtedly. 
too, the suffering of Germany this winter 
is a wholesome moral lesson for her. But 
to keep German fishing boats from taking 
fish from the North Sea seems like carry- 
ing technicalities too far. 

Either there will bea reasonably strong 
Germany or there will be a Bolshevist 
Germany. Take your choice. A reason- 
ably strong democratic Germany may be 
a menace to France (although I do not 
believe that). But a Bolshevist Germany 
will be a very powerful menace to all the 
nations in the world as they are at present 
constituted. 

It is difficult to base many prophecies 
for the future on the present situation in 
Germany. Conditions vary greatly in 
different parts of the country, and condi- 
tions vary greatly from day to day in the 
same parts of the country. I believe that 
it is by no means certain that Germany will 
not return to monarchy, although it is 
very unlikely that a Hohenzollern will 
ever reign again. I believe the present 
Ebert-Scheidemann Government, is very 
weak, and ig growing weaker every day. 
I believe, on the whole, Spartacism or 
Bolshevism is growing stronger. But this 
movement is limited to the industrial dis- 
tricts—a fact for which its opponents may 
be profoundly thankful, in Germany as 
in Russia. It is bitterly combated by 
the German Church and by the German 
farmers. And if, for instance, the city of 
Munich should set up an md-out 
Bolshevist Government, it could Seen be 
starved into surrender by the surround. 
ing agricultural regions of Bavaria. The 
Munich Bolshevists are well aware of 
this, and are therefore inclined to tem- 
porize. The fact remains that there is in 
Germany a growing mass of discontented 
citizens inclined to side with any active 
faction which promises them improved 
living conditions. Ebert is in the tragic 
a which Kerensky occupied before 

is downfall. The Russians demanded of 
Kerensky peace and food. Because he 
gave them neither his government was 
destroyed. The Germans are demanding 
of Ebert and Scheidemann peace and food. 
Ebert and Scheidemann seem unable to 
give the people either, but unless they 
soon succeed in getting these things for 
the people their Government will collapse. 
About the only generalizations on the in- 
ternal situation in Germany which I feel 
reasonably safe in making are these three : 

First, conditions in  Sewclie will be 
worse before they are better. 

Second, affairs have already reached a 
state where it is evident that Germany 
cannot be saved without foreign inter- 
vention. This intervention may take the 
form of economic assistance and revictual- 
ment, or military occupation, or all of 
these measures. There are not a few 


Germans who would welcome the military 
occupation of their whole country by 
American and British troops. Occupation 
by the French and Belgians would be very 
unpopular. It does not seem likely that 
there will be any government in Gei- 
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many capable by its own strength of en- 
forcing the provisions of the peace, or 
even of guaranteeing the proper distribu- 
tion of such food supplies as might be 
sent to Germany. 

Third, the peace terms to be enforced 
on Germany (and which will very likely be 
announced before this is published) ought 
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to be just, which means that they ought 
not to be as harsh as a good many would 
like to have them. To try to impose 
extreme conditions on Germany is not 
to the interest of the Allies—leaving 
aside the question of humanity and jus- 
tice—because to try to impose extreme 
conditions on Germany will simply have 
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the effect of throwing that country over 
irrevocably to the Bolshevists. Germany 
ought to be made to pay some indemnity, 
of course, but to try to get too much will 
simply result in getting nothing, and will 
lead to an extension of the epidemic of 
communism throughout Europe. 
Paris, March 26, 


The facts presented in the following article have been collected from a wide variety of sources, which have enabled Dr. Green (who is a 


graduate of 


FEEDING AN ADVERSARY 

Our adversaries the Germans continue 
to be, for they object to the indemnities 
and territorial cessions that are to be 
required of them. Yet they demand un- 
conditional supplies of food to be sent to 
them immediately. These failing, the 
spokesmen intimate, the nation will make 
trouble by joining the Bolshevists of 
eastern Europe. 

At home, as it turns out, the people 
who make this sort of threat have quite 
other views on the way to deal with re- 
calcitrants. According to a despatch, the 
Minister of Foreign Supplies for the 
State of Prussia announced the other 
day that the state would cut off food 
from districts where general strikes were 
in progress. 

According to what the Germans tell 
us, to refuse them food instead of mak- 
ing them see reason will drive the nation 
into Bolshevism. According to what the 
Socialist leaders in Prussia practice, to 
refuse food to cantankerous districts of 
Germany will not spread Bolshevism in 
those districts, but will on the contrary 
make the disturbers see reason very 
promptly. 

In which case do the Germans merit 
belief ? 


—From the New York ‘* Evening Sun,” 
April 1, 1919. 


Te plenipotentiaries of the German 
Government at Tréves and at Spa 
have been making the most of the buga- 
boo of Bolshevism that is soon to take 
complete mastery over Germany unless 
speedy aid is extended in the form both 
of foodstuffs for the masses and of raw ma- 
terials for industrial purposes. They point 
out with increasing insistence that Ger- 
many is suffering from an industrial 
crisis, that the number of idlers has been 
growing with alarming rapidity, that 
there are strike meetings in all parts of 
the land, and that all this disturbance is 
the direct result of the Allies’ blockade 
on raw materials and their unyielding ban 
on German exportation. 

It is undoubtedly true that foodstuffs 
are scarce in Germany. It is equally 
true, however, that much of this dearth 
is the direct result of profiteering specu- 
lation. With the exception of fatty sub- 
stances and the products of foreign lands, 
there is at hand in Germany quite a con- 
siderable supply of native produce of all 
kinds. The crux of the situation is that 
this material isundistributed; itis hoarded 
both by the peasants whose shrewd minds 


view with suspicion the actual currency 
value of the hyperinflated market prices, 
and by the get-rich-quick financiers who 
acknowledge fealty to no other power but 
the well-lined strong box. Let us not for- 
get that for four years the German soil 
has sufficed to feed much larger popula- 
tions and more exacting armies of men 
than it is obliged to do to-day. 


But when we come to the question of 


raw material for the German industries, 
we meet with an entirely different situa- 
tion. That is to say, it will be found 
that the absence of such material is by 
no means the only, or even the leading, 
cause of industrial idleness and its con- 
comitant industrial disturbances. It will 
be found, on the contrary, from the 
evidence furnished by the German news- 
papers themselves, that. the economic 
crisis is due rather to a psychological 
crisis now taking place within the Ger- 
man nation, to the workings not only of 
the torpor caused by the sudden defeat 
of their once powerful armies, but, more 
correctly, of the general feeling of lassi- 
tude and idleness that seems to be per- 
vading every part of the land and weigh- 
ing down like a terrible nightmare upon 
all effort at reconstruction. At the same 
time that the newspapers accuse the 
enemies of Germany of cherishing cruel 
designs upon her future and bewail the 
blockade still in existence as to raw 
materials, they publish repeated appeals 
to their own nationals to return to work 
and give their industries a fresh start! 
This fact alone probes right under the 
superficial wail and uncovers the real 
cause of the social and economic unrest. 
It is true that the number of idlers is 
rapidly increasing. In Berlin, according 
to latest reports, there were 95,216 un- 
employed on January 9, 130,570 on Janu- 
ary 19, and 153,984 on January 29. In 
Bremen conditions are similar. For the 
identical dates this town registered 5,233, 
7,042, and 9,392, respectively. And so 
on in Frankfort and other industrial 
centers. Quite recently an official Ger- 
man note estimated the number of un- 
employed throughout the Empire at one 
million, with Berlin itself having a quota 
of 250,000. But, in striking constrast to 
this situation, work is plentiful. That is, 
plentiful work is offered in all the papers. 
According to the “ Berliner Tageblatt ” 
(December 22, 1918), however, the large 


lumbia University, is conversant with many languages, and has for several years been a close student of economic and politi- 


cal conditions in Central Europe) to see the situation in Germany in perspective.—Tue Epitors. 


masses of demobilized soldiers prefer to 
roam about the land and be féted as 
heroes, And so it is not strange to find 
the “ Tag ” (December 23, 1918) complain 
that six thousand soldiers in Munich go 
from barracks to barracks in search of 
food, when on the day the electric works 
opened in Walchensee, which are de- 
signed to furnish power to all of Ba- 
varia, only ¢7vo workmen presented them- 
selves. 

Instances of this unemployment directly 
due to idleness can be multiplied ad in- 
finitum, and that out of the mouths of 
the Germans themselves. Here follow 
some additional reports: The “ Miin- 
chener Neueste Nachrichten ” of January 
4 states: “In Munich about eleven 
thousand workless persons receive succor, 
when 3,724 places are being offered in 
the countryside, when the near-by factory 
at Trostberg seeks 1,000 operatives, and 
when practically all the coal mines com- 
plain that they cannot get miners in 
sufficient numbers.” The “ Frankfurter 
Zeitung” of the same date states that 
50,000 persons are drawing upon the 
Berlin authorities for their sustenance, 
when 100,000 workers are sought for the 
lignite industry at places but a few hours 
distant from Berlin. But, to get even 
nearer to the facts, right in the city of 
Berlin, according to the “Welt am 
Montag” of January 16, the street car 
companies have not been able to find more 
than 350 out of the 1,000 workers sorely 
needed by them. Similarly, the sugar 
industries in Brandenburg are at a stand- 
still and the beet already at the doors of 
the factories is allowed to rot for lack of 
workers. 

Of extreme interest is the January 18 
report'of * Vorwirts” on the unemploy- 
ment situation: “In Silesia and in Sax- 
ony the mines are in need of operatives. 
Bavaria announces a dearth in agricul- 
tural help. In Mecklenburg, since the 
departure of the prisoners of war and. of 
foreign workers, the lack of workmen is 
not being supplied by our returning 
soldiers.” Foresters, woodecutters, stable 
hands, construction workers, kitchen 
servants, and a hundred other types of 
skilled and unskilled laborers are urgently 
wanted, but not obtained. 

The situation is indeed so precarious 
that the newspapers themselves are dis- 
cussing the ways and means of applying 
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proper remedies. They point out that the 
high rate of financial aid given to the 
unemployed makes unemployment a con- 
venient and lucrative condition to culti- 
vate. They also insist that no entrepreneur 
can consistently be asked to undertake or 
even continue production if the present 
rate of salaries is to prevail. But what 
they can find no remedy for, while they 
all admit its existence, is a deep-seated 
aversion to work among the working 
classes. 

In stating that unemployment has be- 
come a veritable profession that supports 
its man better than if he worked, the 
“ Simplicissimus ” of January 7 brings a 
cartoon representing two workmen in 
front of an official bulletin offering em- 
ployment in the mines near the resort of 
Walchensee. “ Well, I don’t know,” says 
one of the men; “it’s a good place for 
winter sports. I might yet have my un- 
employment allotment sent there for the 
coming months.” And no wonder that 
idleness is so highly prized. In Munich 
the minimum for men per day is four 
marks, and for the women three. In ad- 
addition the unemployed receive free 
theater and movie tickets as well as entrée 
to the concerts. And, with all this, the 
“ Miinchner Post” is in a position to be 
able to report that on January 7 a mass- 
meeting passed a resolution demanding 
an increase in the “ indemnities ” to ten 
marks per day, and with retroactive fea- 
tures. 

It is thus possible, under present cir- 
cumstances, for the allotment to exceed 
the salary received from steady occupa- 
tions, so that even if the workman has 
accepted a position he is ready to desert 
it at a moment’s notice, especially if his 
renewed demands are not properly heeded. 
That this situation is, in turn, the mother 
of multitudinous strikes, without much 
rhyme or reason, has been recognized by 
the Independent Socialists themselves. 
Witness the manifesto signed on January 
2 by their leaders, Strobel, Hoffmann, 
and Rosenfeld: “*Claims for increase in 
wages have of late become so frequent as 
to give rise to grave fears for the ruin of 
our productions. This can have for a 
result only unemployment, hunger, and 
misery. ‘The exploitations of the state 
are conditioned by the same rules as those 
of private industries. Neither the rail- 
ways nor the mines nor the other indus- 
tries of the state can support much longer 
a condition of affairs under which the 
expenses are greater than the receipts.” 

The essential and outstanding fact is 
that Germany does not work any more. 
Germany has ceased to be the industrious 
land of painstaking artisans. The much- 
vaunted conscientiousness of the German 
workman is gone—gone at least for the 
time being. And this fact has been 
known—and concealed—by the Germans 
since the end of 1918, when one of the 
Socialist Ministers in charge of economic 
reconstruction, August Muller, made his 
report on the economic situation and the 
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economic problems of the German Em- 
pire. Accounts from all papers and from 
all parts of the land confirm this general 
relaxation. A reading of the “ Schwa- 
bischer Merkur” for January 8, of the 
“ Welt am Montag” for January 16, of 
“Vorwiirts” for January 18, of the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung” for January 25, 
and of the “ Berliner Tageblatt” for 
January 30, brings strange narratives of 
unheard-of conditions. 

Soldiers in the country idle away their 
time in inns and about the villages. They 
sell their arms and horses in order to 
keep up their indolent estate. Coal, wood, 


and quarry stones are in immediate de- 


mand for reconstruction. But there is no 
one or few to lift the snow, to fell the 
trees, or to break the stones, and the 
miners seem to have taken to strikes with 
a will and a vigor. It is asserted on every 
hand that it is useless to increase the 
wages when Germany becomes daily less 
able to produce. “It is an error,” states 
a Berlin journal, “ to believe that lack of 
raw materials is the only cause of the 
staggering unemployment. We can say 
without difficulty that a large number of 
workmen are voluntary idlers. Four years 
of the war has taken away the taste for 
work.” (“ Welt am Montag,” January 
19, 1919.) 

A formal avowal of this fact has even 
been made by the official organ of the 
Berlin Government, “ Vorwirts,” Janu- 
ary 18: “In certain branches of our 
economie life there are orders in quanti- 
ties. But we are constrained to admit the 
regrettable circumstance that the produc- 
tion has, on account of voluntary suspen- 
sions of work, and due also to sabotage, 
taken a frightful slump. For instance, in 
a locomotive factory near Berlin where 
before the Revolution an engine was 
turned out every day, there has not been 
made a single locomotive during the entire 
month of December. The orders would 
have made full production possible and 
the need for raw materials was largely 
covered.” 

This same organ of Ebert and of 
Scheidemann, alarmed at the lawless- 
ness, declares accordingly, on February 
2, what no modern Socialist news- 
paper has ever been found to declare, 
namely, that if the present situation con- 
tinues it would be regretted that the 
capitalistic constraint has been removed ! 
In other words, the acknowledgment is 
made and documented that the Socialistie 
feeling of duty and responsibility towards 
the working classes offers no incentive to 
work, and that it has actually paid the 
workers to simulate unemployment. 

Nor have the remedies proposed done 
away with the proved charms of otiose 
dignity. True, on January 24, 1919, the 
new governmental order was to take 
effect according to which the various 
communities are invited to withdraw 
assistance from those who refuse to accept 
work to which they are sent, even if the 
work is of a different profession and in a 


strange locality, provided the physical 
status of the men selected is satisfactory 
and the salary offered is not inferior to 
that prevailing in the communities them- 
selves. This first step towards obligatory 
labor has since been found to be merely 
a paper measure. Workmen refuse to 
change their residence, refuse to be sep- 
arated from their families and their 
friends, offer organized protest to all 
attempts at being “ colonized ” at strange 
places, and prefer to remain in the town- 
ships where, on one pretext or other, they 
can peacefully receive their allotment, in- 
stead of handling the spade, the rake, or 
the plowshare. 

To conclude this survey, wnemploy- 
ment in Germany is not the result of 
lack of foodstuffs or of raw materials in 
industries so much as of a change, and a 
radical one at that, in the inner disposi- 
tion of the German workman. The 
ancient discipline founded on the notion 
of “service” and dependence has been 
abolished. But the free discipline that 
Socialism is aiming to have each man im- 
pose upon his conscience, the notion of 
social service, in short, has not yet found 
its way into the proletariat cast of thought. 
Like Kundry, laborite Germany is mide, 
miide! The disillusionment of defeat, 
the sudden discovery that, instead of enor- 
mous indemnities from their enemies, 
they themselves were to be placed in 
bondage in order to expiate their crimes, 
have worked with all the malice and mis- 
chief of the incubus of discouragement. 
The Germans have, it is easily understand- 
able, labored hard to realize the national 
dream of world-greatness. Their factories 
have belehed incessant fire, their brows 
have been bathed in oceans of sweat. And 
all this to no avail. Is it to be-wondered 
at, then, that but few give a moment’s 
thought to the urgent nee1 of work, that 
the large masses of workmen refuse to 
lend an ear to what they now term the 
“ False Gospel of Labor”? 

This one lesson, then, stands out su- 
preme amid the clamor and clash of the 
Peace Conference politicians, a lesson out 
of the mouths of the Germans themselves, 
whining with fear or loud with impotent 
defiance as they now appear to us. hen 
a goodly section of the German press 
demands that we incontinently send 
raw material and foodstuffs in unlimited 
quantities, an equally influential number 
of them admit that, having started the 
war with hopes of an economic, if not a 
political, domination of the globe, the 
German masses are unable to rise above 
the disillusionment of their defeat. The 
war has robbed them of their energies. 
In strange perverseness, they insist upon 
prolonging the obsequies and deepening 
the mourning. In short, together with 
Russia, they are the classic example of a 
nation of slackers. What Germany needs 
is not food or raw material so much as 
a sound pulling together of the individual 
nerves in order to overcome her ruinous 
national neurasthenia. 


Supplementing the two foregomg articles, an editorial on page 1? discusses * What the World Owes Germany ” 
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“ATHENIAN ABERDEEN” 


BY THE MARQUIS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 


“XN EORGE GORDON, fourth Earl of 
J Aberdeen, was the Lord Aberdeen 
to whom Byron referred when, in his sat- 
ire on “ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” he wrote : 
“ First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 
The travel’d thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” 


Oat-fed and Athenian would seem to 
be a strange conjunction; but of course 
Byron was using the former epithet. to 


fit the main drift of his philippie asa. 


whole ; and the somewhat jeering expres- 
sion recalls Dr. Johnson’s entry in his 
dictionary where the word “ oats ” is thus 
explained: “ A species of grain used in 
England for feeding horses and in Scot- 
land for feeding men ;” and it will be re- 
membered that a repartee to this would- 
be sarcasm was given by the Scot who, 
on being twitted with Dr. Johnson’s defi- 
nition, replied: ** Yes, and where will you 
find better horses or better men ?” 

After filling various important offices 
of state during a long spell of public life 
(which had been commenced at an early 
age), Lord Aberdeen became Prime Min- 
ister at the beginning of the year 1853. 
I was then about six years old, and my 
recollections of my grandfather are very 
distinct ; and no wonder, for he was es- 
sentially genial and kind to children. It 
was his regular habit to drive down 
from his London house every Saturday 
or Sunday to the Rangers’ Lodge in 
Greenwich Park (of which he was Ranger), 
the house being occupied by his eldest son, 
Lord Haddo, and Lady Haddo, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. During these 
visits I,used frequently to request him to 
bring me some specially designated toy 
when next he came to see us, and he 
would then tie a knot in his pocket- 
handkerchief as a reminder. On one oc- 
asion my request was for “a cow and a 
camel.” Possibly I had seen in some pic- 
ture-book these animals harnessed to- 
gether, though one would think that such 
a combination would be rare even in 
Bible lands ; but sure enough my grand- 
father on his next arrival produced a toy 
cow and a camel, though, as he explained, 
these were not obtainable yoked together. 
This occurred during the absorbingly anx- 
ious and difficult time of his Premiership. 
It will perhaps be permissible to recall 
one other small incident of this period 
because it is illustrative of the subject of 
my sketch. 

The garden of the Rangers’ Lodge was 
large and well kept. The head gardener 
was named Basket (his real name). He 
always appeared in a tall hat—no doubt 
somewhat antique. He also wore a blue 
apron tucked to one side except when he 
was engaged in potting plants. I am sure 
he was a good gardener, but his temper 
was not always affable, at least so it 
seemed to us children. And on one ocea- 

sion he complained to my grandfather 
that the children were a trouble and in- 


terfered with the flower-beds. Lord Ab- 
erdeen at once bethought him of a_his- 
toric utterance by King Louis Philippe, 
who was once, through some inadvertence, 
surprised by the sudden entry of one of 
the foreign Ambassadors while he, the 
King, was romping with his children or 
grandchildren on the floor. The embar- 
rassing moment was relieved by the tact 
of the King, who, drawing himself up, 
said to the Ambassador : 

“ Et vous, Excellence, vous avez des 
enfants?” And so Lord Aberdeen, 
adopting 4 somewhat oracular tone, met 
the point of the complaint by saying : 

“ Mr. Basket, have you any children ?” 

To which the worthy gardener replied, 
“Indeed, yes, my lord; and one of my 
boys is a clerk in an office, and I shall be 
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very glad if your lordship will use your 
influence to get him promoted.” 

I have alluded to these incidents as 
indicating how different Lord Aberdeen 
was in private life from the austere and 
solemn person that he was widely sup- 
posed by repute to be—and it must be 
admitted that his manner and aspect 
were sometimes such as to give to 
strangers some ground for that impres- 
sion. Thus Mr. Gladstone used to tell us 
that when, in the year 1837, Sir Robert 
Peel offered to him the position of Under- 
Seeretary for the Colonies—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first important official post—Sir 
Robert added, ‘“* You'd better go at once 
to see Lord Aberdeen,” who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; and 
Mr. Gladstone declared that he went 





with feelings of veritable trepidation and 
alarm, because, as he said, although he 


had heard of Lord Aberdeen’s high char- 
acter, he had also always understood that 
he was a man of cold manners and 
haughty reserve; but before three min- 
utes of conversation, all Mr. Gladstone's 
apprehensions “ melted away like snow in 
the sun,” and that interview was the com- 
mencement of a friendship which lasted 
during the remainder of Lord Aberdeen’s 
life. Of this friendship Mr. Gladstone 
also said to me, “I have admired and 
respected many statesmen, but of your 
grandfather alone I could say that I] 
loved him.” 

As Prime Minister Lord Aberdeen had 
no easy task. His Government was a 
coalition, which of course usually means 
that all the ordinary difficulties of a 
Prime Minister are inevitably increased, 
especially when such an administration 
includes several members whose previous 
careers or attainments cause them to feel 
that they would be quite as fully quali- 
fied as the Premier (or, in their own 
opinion, even better qualified) to occupy 
‘his position. Such, for instance, was ap- 
parently the attitude of one of Lord 
Aberdeen’s colleagues, Lord Palmerston. 
During one of my grandfather's weekly 
visits to the Rangers’ Lodge Lady Haddo 
said to him: * But, papa, if Lord Palmer- 
ston is so anxious to be Secretary for War, 
why not appoint him ?” “ Well, you see,” 
replied my grandfather, “ this is a coali- 
tion Government, and we must keep the 
balance of parties. Already there are 
seven Whigs to five Peelites; and the 
War Office being at such a time as this 
the most important post next to the 
Prime Minister’s, if | put - Palmerston 
there, the effect would be disturbing ; so 
the Duke of Neweastle must be Secretary 
for War and Palmerston will have the 
Home Office.” ‘his was just what Lord 
Palmerston did not desire, and he became 
a decidedly restless member ‘of the team. 
A little story is told, which, so far as I] 
know, has never appeared in print, that 
may possibly indicate that Lord Palmer- 
ston did not take a very serious view of 
the duties of his department; at any 
‘ate, it illustrates a certain easy jocu- 
larity which became one of his character- 
istics and certainly promoted his later 
successes and popularity. A certain noto- 
rious criminal named Palmer had been 
hung for poisoning. The local authorities 
of the town where he had lived, which J 
need not mention, considered that it 
would be desirable that the name of the. 
place should be altered ; and accordingly 
a deputation proceeded to London to 
place this request before the Home Sec- 
retary. Lord Palmerston discouraged the 
idea, but eventually said: ‘* Well, gentle- 
men, if you are bent upon changing the 
designation of your town, why not let it 
be named after me, as I happen to be at 
present the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs?” After brief reflection the depu- 
tation withdrew, and the name of the 
21 
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town has remained unchanged to this day, 
and surely without detriment. 

But if Lord Palmerston was a trouble- 
some member of the Cabinet, Lord John 
Russell was not less a disturbing force. 
He frequently threatened to resign, and, 
although there need be no question as to 
his sincerity, the course which he event- 
ually adopted (namely, resigning at the 
moment when there was most need for 
loyal co-operation—that is to say, in the 
face of a motion which was practically a 
vote of censure on the Government) was 
most embarrassing for his colleagues. 

It may be permissible to quote here 
a portion of a letter written some time 
previously by Lord Aberdeen to the 
Duke of Newcastle : 

“You must allow me, my dear Duke, 
very strongly to recommend to you a dis- 
position to put the most charitable con- 
struction upon all things. If we are to act 
at all with Lord John, it is clear that to 
do so to any good purpose it must be 
upon & footing of mutual confidence and 
respect. He may have many failings, 
which we all have, but if I did not think 
him essentially honorable and true there 
could be no cordiality between us, and 
therefore no common action.” 

It is tempting to quote further from 
the correspondence of that period, but 
doubtless the indulgence of the editors 
of The Outlook must not be tod freely 
taxed. Fortunately a biography of Lord 
Aberdeen is now in course of prepara- 
tion, and its publication may be looked 
for in the near future.’ 

During the winter of 1853-4 ominous 
war clouds were accumulating and a war 
fever was being fomented throughout 
England. The Prime Minister was by 
disposition eminently a man of peace. 
And, even apart from this, he had in 
early life passed through an experience 
which indelibly impressed upon him q 
vivid sense of the horrors of war. 

It happened that in the year 1813, 
before he was thirty years of age, he was 
intrusted by the British Government with 
an important embassy, the primary ob- 
ject of which was to induce Austria to 
join the allies in the great war against 
Napoleon. This mission (the purpose of 
which was attained) involved Lord Aber- 
deen’s personal presence at the various 
headquarters of the allies during an ex- 
tended period, and during his travels in 
company with the allied armies he wit- 
nessed scenes, especially after the battle 
of Leipsic, which were of an appalling 
character. In those days, of course, there 
were no “high explosives,” etc. ; on the 
other hand, the arrangements for the 
care of the wounded were lamentably 
defective ¢ and it was such sights as that 
of many wounded men left. lying among 
the dead on the battlefield sometimes for 
days together, crying, often in vain, for 
help, that imparted to Lord Aberdeen 
“that abhorrence of any but defensive 

'' The editing of the work has been intrusted by the 
present Lord Aberdeen to Frances Balfour, 
daughter of the Duke of Argyle, who held his first 
— office in the fourth Earl's administration. Lady 


‘rances Balfour has already made her mark in litera- 
ture. She is a sister-in-law of Mr. Arthur J. Balfour. 
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war” which he retained for the remain- 
der of his life. 

During all the anxious months while 
the question of war or peace with Russia 
was being agitated Lord Aberdeen might 
truly have said in the words of the 
Psalmist: “I labor for peace; but when 
I speak unto them thereof, they make 
them ready for battle.” And in March, 
1854, war was declared by England and 
France against Russia. 

By the beginning of 1855 there was 
some hope of a reasonable peace being 
secured, but the motion in Parliament 
(already alluded to) for an inquiry into 
the conduct of the war, which was tanta- 
mount to a vote of censure, having been 
earried, the Aberdeen Cabinet resigned. 
It is a curious comment, however, on the 
whirligig of politics and of time that within 
avery few months most of the members of 
that Cabinet found themselves again in 
office, with Lord Palmerston as Prime 
Minister ¢ and it is worth remarking that 
in this dénowement Lord Aberdeen, being 
out of office, gave his assistance and 
advice in support of Lord Palmerston. 

When I again saw my grandfather, 
in 1856, at the family home in Scotland, 
he was much changed. No doubt advanc- 
ing years had their effect, but I am con- 
vineed that it was the war that broke his 
health and spirits ; and I cannot remem- 
ber seeing him smile again. A pathetic 
proof of the depth of his feelings on that 
subject came to light after his death. 
[ must premise that the improvements 
carried out by him on his Scottish estates 
had included the building of schools, 
manses, etc., in addition, of course, to the 
erection of numerous buildings connected 
with agriculture atid the planting of 
millions of trees. A new church was con- 
templated for the parish of Methlick, in 
which Haddo House is situated $ but, to 
the surprise of many who knew how con- 
genial to him would be the building of a 
new church, which was certainly needed, 
Lord Aberdeen indicated that he would 
leave that work to be done by his eldest 
son when he succeeded to the title and 
estate$ and after Lord Aberdeen had 
passed away there was found among his 
private documents something which ex- 
plained his attitude ; namely, on slips of 
paper were written by his own hand the 
words of verses in the Old Testament 
(1 Chron. xxii. 7, 8): “ And David said to 
Solomon, My son, as for me, it was in my 
mind to build an house unto the name of 
the Lord my God: but the word of the 
Lord came to me, saying, Thou hast shed 
blood abundantly, and hast made great 
wars: thou shalt not build an house unto 
my name, because thou hast shed much 
blood upon the earth in my sight.” 

But, although the declining years of 
his life were thus saddened, there was 
serenity and the old domestic charm. 
Being still a small urchin, I used often 
while my grandfather was breakfasting 


- to present to him-a-billiard ball; ‘which 


was supposed to represent a boiled egg, 
placed in the cup-shaped top of an ink- 
stand. There was an interested motive 
im’ this attention, for it was gravely re- 





sponded to by the bestowal of bun -and 
jam, these being of course unattainable 
at my much earlier Spartan breakfast in 
the nursery. 

In the autumn of 1857 there was an 
episode which cheered and gratified Lord 
Aberdeen. This was a visit from Queen 
Victoria, who was accompanied by the 
Prince Consort and most of their family. 

Lord Aberdeen’s feeling toward the 
Queen was always that of a peculiarly 
affectionate and loyal devotion. The 
warmth of her Majesty’s friendship for 
him was no secret, and it was of no 
ephemeral sort. I possess a volume (“ Life 
of the Prince Consort”), received as a 
gracious gift from Queen Victoria, which 
bears on the fly-leaf, in her Majesty’s 
autograph, these words : 

“To John Campbell Gordon,” ete., 

“Grandson of the Queen’s valued 

friend, the Fourth Earl of Aberdeen. 

“Victoria, R.” 

Lord Aberdeen’s death took place in 
December, 1860. 

In the British National Temple of Fame, 
Westminster Abbey, his monument is a 
fine marble bust, and below it are inscribed 
simply his name and one single word in 
Greek — character-—Acxatéraros—* Most 
Just.” This epitaph was suggested by 
Dean Stanley, and no doubt there is an 
appropriateness in this mode of attribut- 
ing, through the language of the Atheni- 
ans, this high and noble quality. But no 
one single expression could delineate the 
main features of a truly comprehensive 
character, and I venture to conclude by 
quoting some brief expressions from a 
tribute to Lord Aberdeen which was 
offered by his distinguished friend Mr. 
Gladstone : 

“There were several mental virtues 
that he possessed in a degree very pecu- 
liar; there were, I think, one or two in 
which he stood almost alone. . . . I will 
name the following characteristics, one 
and all of which were more prominent in 
him than in any public man I ever knew: 
mental calmness ; the absence of all ego- 
tism ; the love of exact justice ; a thorough 
tolerance of spirit; and last, and most of 
all, an entire absence of suspicion. There 
was something very remarkable in the 
combination of these qualities as well as 
in their separate possession. . . . This 
entire immunity from suspicion, which 
makes our minds in general like a haunted 
place, and the sense of the immunity 
which he conveyed to his friends in all 
his dealings with them, combined with 
the deep serenity of his mind, which ever 
seemed to beguile and allay by some 
kindly process of nature excitement in ' 
others, gave an indescribable charm to all 
intercourse with him in critical and dif- 
ficult circumstances. . . . All the quali- 
ties and parts in which he was great were 
those that are the very foundation-stones 
of our being; as foundation-stones they 
are deep, and as being deep they are 
withdrawn from view; ‘but: time: is ‘their 
witness and their friend, and in the final 
distribution of posthumous fame Lord 
Aberdeen has nothing to forfeit, he has 
only to receive.” 
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WALT WHITMAN — 1819-1919 


On page 34 of this issue will be found an 


The poet was born on May 31, a hundred years ago. 





article on Whitman’s place in American literature 
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(C) Press Illustrating Service 


A SUBJECT OF CONTENTION AMONG THE ALLIES—THE CITY OF FIUME, ON THE ADRIATIC 


Fiume has been the principal seaport of Hungary ; 


Central News Photo Service 
A GERMAN U-BOAT WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES 
FLOATING ABOVE IT 
This boat, which recently arrived in New York Harbor from England, is one of 
the U-boats that were surrendered by the Germans to the Allies on the signing 
of the armistice 


it possesses several harbors, upon the improvement of which large sums have been spent. The possession of 
this place is a matter of dispute between Italy and the Jugoslavs. See editorial comment 


Paul Thompson 
THE HARRISBURG BRINGING HOME THE 165TH REGIMENT 
(THE OLD 69TH) 
New York City has its favorite regiments, and among them the old 69th has 
always held a high place. The city gave an enthusiastic welcome to the men 0 
their arrival, April 21 
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Press Illustrating Service 
VITTORIO CRLANDO, THE ITALIAN PREMIER, HEAD OF THE 
ITALIAN PEACE DELEGATION 
Signor Orlando has been a chief figure at the Peace Conference in Paris, par- 
ticularly conspicuous now because of the crisis in the Conference produced by 
the controversy over the rights of Italy in the Adriatic 


Paul Thompson 
COLONEL DONOVAN AND FATHER DUFFY, OF THE OLD 
69TH REGIMENT 


The photograph was taken on the arrival of this regiment (now the 165th 
U. S. Infantry) on the Harrisburg. Colonel Donovan wears three wound stripes. 
Father Duffy is a man of courage and a worthy companion to his Colonel 


Bain News Service 
COUNT VON BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU, HEAD OF THE GERMAN 
PEACE DELEGATION 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau goes to Versailles as a plenipotentiary having 
power to accept terms and sign a peace treaty. He occupies the responsible 
post of Foreign Minister in Germany’s present Government 


(LC) Western Newspaper Union 
HUGH S. GIBSON, OUR FIRST MINISTER TO THE NEW 
REPUBLIC OF POLAND 
Mr. Gibson, who until recently was Secretary of the American Embassy at 
Paris, is on his way to Warsaw with President Paderewski; he will represent 
the United States at the capital of the new Republic 
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International Film Service 


CIRCUS ELEPHAN ERTAI PATIENTS AT BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 

Sick people cannot go to the circus, so the circus comes to them—when its owners are of the right sort. The picture shows a gathering of Bellevue's 
patients, many children being among them, who have assembled in one of the courts of the hospital to watch the *‘ stunts ? of the trained elephants of 
the ‘‘ world’s greatest aggregation of wonders ”’ 





(C) Western Newspaper Union 
PERSHING’S BAND MAKES MUSIC ON “VICTORY WAY” IN NEW YORK CITY 


The A. E. F. Headquarters Band, familiarly known as “ Pershing’s Band,”’ is seen in this picture as it passes along Victory Way, on Park Avenue, at 
the beginning of the Victory Loan drive. The huge pyramid in the center is composed of German helmets captured during the war 



















CHILDREN AND TOYS 


BY NORA ATWOOD 






AUTHOR OF «THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE KINDERGARTEN” 


r _— number and variety of toys that 

_ are provided for the children, or even 
for the only child, of our comfortably con- 
ditioned Americans constitute a source 
of constant surprise and inquiry to the 
intelligent observer. It would seem as if 
the indulgent parents, the fond relatives, 
and the devoted friends vied with one an- 
other in providing toys-for the children, 
and that they were guided chiefly by the 
thought, “the more the merrier.” In 
some cases there seems to be a kind of 
rivalry between families, the high aim 
being to see whose child can boast the 
largest number of and the most expensive 
toys. 

The heterogeneous character of the toys 
indicates that they are generally selected 
with no thought of the educational signif- 
icance of toys. Some of these parents and 
guardians of children would undoubtedly 
laugh at the idea of a toy as an educa- 
tional means. In their minds a toy is 
solely for amusement and entertainment. 

The idea that children get their entire 
education within the four walls of a 
school-room is long since obsolete. We all 
know, whether we think much on the sub- 
ject or not, that a large part of one’s edu- 
‘ation is derived outside of the school- 
room. The little child’s education begins 
in the early months of his life, and as he 
emerges from the passive to the more ac- 
tive state of his being toys begin to be 
a very important element in the educa- 
tional process. 

The little child is more or less a pas- 
senger in these early years. He must go 
where the adult directs, he must do as he 
is told, he must accept the environment 
provided for him. He has, in short, little 
choice, in spite often of vehement protest, 
but to accept what the adult sees fit to 
furnish him. And yet, even in these early 
years, he often indicates his need—the 
thing which his developing being hungers 
for—if only we adults have the under- 
standing mind. His treatment of his toys 
is frequently a lesson for us, if we are wise 
enough to heed it. Witness, for example, 
in the case of a little child two or three 
years of age who has this heterogeneous 
mass of toys provided for him, the things 
which he discards and destroys, and then 
note the toys to which he clings, the toys 
of which he never tires. Is there not a 
lesson in this for those who have the will 
to see? 

The study of the educational value of 
toys presents two: aspects, the positive and 
the negative. The toy in itself is a mate- 
rial thing which has for the purchaser a 
neutral aspect. It is only when taken in 
relation to the individual child that it be- 
comes something more than a thing of 
wood and'paint or of kid ahd bisque. For 
Johnny, aged two, this box of elaborate 
architectural blocks may present a nega- 
tive aspect, for it invites to destruction ; 
whereas for Harold or Dorothy, aged six, 


it becomes a positive agency, opening up 
delightful fields of new endeavor and rich 
reward. 

TOYS AND TRAITS 

It makes, therefore, a great difference 
in our estimate of toys whether we look at 
them simply as interesting inventions de- 
signed to amuse and entertain children or 
whether we look at them more critically 
to ascertain how they will function in the 
developing life of a child. It makes a 
still greater difference which point of 
view we hold when we purchase these 
toys for our children. We may thus be a 
direct means of turning the activity of 
the children upon whom ,we bestow these 
purchases into developing and productive 
channels or into dulling and destructive 
courses. 

Let us for a moment catalogue some of 
the positive and negative effects of toys, 
so that we may more clearly understand 
what we mean when we speak of toys as 
an educational agency. 

Toys lead primarily either to a con- 
structive or a destructive tendency. Toys 
develop either a selfish or an unselfish 
instinct in children. Toys kindle the im- 
agination or they dull it. Toys lead either 
to contentment or discontent. Toys lay 
the foundation for stability of character 
or for the vacillating, restless tempera- 
ment. Toys engender care, thought- 
fulness, responsibility, or heedlessness, 
thoughtlessness, irresponsibility. Toys 
lead to the development of that most val- 
uable trait, the protecting instinct, or they 
generate indifference and utter disregard 
of both the material and the living object. 

It is perhaps needless to emphasize 
the fact that the toy in itself could never 
accomplish these results, but the moment 
it is brought into relationship with the 
child it begins to affect that child either 
positively or negatively, as the case may 
be. This effect is conditioned on many 
circumstances : the individual nature of 
the child; the relation which the toy 
bears to the age of the child—that is, the 
adaptation of the toy to the child; the 
quality of the toy, whether it is calculated 
to incite to activity or whether it is so 
finished and perfect a thing in itself that 
it dulls the imagination and checks activ- 
ity; the number of toys which a child 
possesses; and, last but not least, the 
character of the child’s home, which 
vitally affects the relation of the child to 
his toys. 

THE IDEAL TOY 


In emphasizing the educational signifi- 
cance of toys we do not minimize their 
value as a means of entertainment for the 
child. The truth is that those toys which 
possess’in the highest degree’ an *educa- 
tional value are the toys that contribute 
in the largest measure to the entertain- 
ment of children. They have a perma- 
nent worth, and therefore, from whatever 





point of view you approach the question 
—social, economic, or educational—they 
are the toys that pay the largest interest 
on your investment. 

The little child, if normal, is during his 
waking hours incessantly active. He must 
be domg something. He will be doing 
something ; and his elders are sometimes 
hard pressed to find employment for his 
seemingly superabundant activity. Toys 
are one of the means we supply to meet 
this activity of children, and, if properly 
selected, they fulfill this purpose happily 
and adequately. 

This leads me to state that the ideal 
toy is the toy with which the child can do 
something. It is the toy that absorbs his 
activity, physical and mental. 

There is no more interesting sight than 
a child absorbed in his play, his lithe body 
active, responsive, and his mind alert:and 
often creative. Toys have a more or Jess 
important part in the plays of children 
more, if they are stiaulating and sug- 
gestive ; less, if they are too perfect and 
complete in themselves. Thus the rag doll 
and the plain little bisque doll, or even 
the doll made for the occasion from a 
shawl, are more stimulating and sugges- 
tive in the child’s plays than the costly 
doll elegantly attired. The last is too com- 
plete to leave any room for the play of 
the child’s imagination. She is what she 
is} whereas the eruder dolls can be trans- 
formed into babies, little girls, ladies, and 
the like, and so fit more truly into the 
creative plays of children. 

It should be nuted that it is through 
these creative plays that the child gets 
a valuable phase of his development. They 
help him to find himself and to adjust him- 
self to the mysterious world in which he 
lives. 
WHAT IS A SHOVEL WITHOUT A 

PILE? 

There are many simple and inexpensive 
toys which are specially valuable for the 
developing child. Blocks, if adapted to 
the age of the child, are always a stimulat- 
ing incentive to play and an agency by 
which he gains many ideas as well as a 
means of self-expression. The little pail 
accompanied by a little shovel, if in prox- 
imity to a sand-pile, is a source of great 
delight to the very little child and _ pro- 
vides a legitimate outlet for his activity : 
but the pail and the shovel not put to 
use become dead and meaningless. The 
writer recalls a little girl who used to 
walk out with her nurse, carrying a little 
yail and shovel. When the nurse was not 
at she would make a detour from 
the walk and begin to shovel dirt into her 
pail. As soon as the nurse missed her she 
would turn, maker a: rush and: grab the 
child, brush off her dress, empty the pail, 
admonish the child to “be good,” and 
pull her back into her sedate and ladylike 
occupation of walking. Again and again 
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the child would make the effort to utilize 
her toy, only at last to be carried back to 
the hotel howling with disappointment. 
The nurse learned nothing. She was blind 
to the hunger of this child. 

A box of crayons and plenty of good 
drawing paper of an inexpensive variety, 
as well as a pair of blunt scissors and 
paper for cutting, afford both an outlet 
for the activity of children and a means 
of entertainment and profit for many a 
rainy day. One of our well-known illus- 
trators says that he got his start in his 
profession with a pair of blunt scissors, 
scraps of paper, and crayons when he 
was a small lad recovering fom an illness. 

Water-color paints are another old- 
fashioned and valuable toy. Tools, both 
for the garden and for carpentry, are 
excellent toys, provided they are of good 
quality so that they are really usable ; 
but, given these, as with the water-color 
paints, the child must have a. legitixuate 
outlet for their use. He must hax: pie- 
tures which he is permitted to paint. a 
plot of ground where he may play at 
gardening, wood and nails and some 
directions so that he may make things 
that are satisfying with his tools. Other- 
wise, of course he'll paint up one of your 
good books, he’ll hoe up your plants, and 
hammer your mahogany chairs. Why 
shouldn’t he? He'd be stupid if he didn’t. 

The writer remembers a little fellow of 
four in a home where she once visited, a 
lusty, strong little chap, whose days were 
spent, seemingly, in devising mischief. 
“verything that an active brain and a 
pair of stout legs and willing hands could 
accomplish that boy did. “ Why, John!” 
was the wailing cry heard again and 
again from the mother as she discovered 
some new depredation of that small boy. 
That boy’s mischief was a plain case of 
lack of legitimate outlets for tremendous 
vitality. He needed toys that would ab- 
sorb and use up his energy. His mother 
spent her time in pulling him out of mis- 
chief instead of studying to understand 
and supply his needs. 


EXPENSIVE AND INEXPENSIVE TOYS 

The cost of a toy does not necessarily 
indicate its value. There are many ex- 
pensive toys that are distinctly valuable 
to the developing child—toys that train 
him to think and to act quickly, toys that 
stimulate to some degree the inventive 
spirit; but there are also a great many 
simple, inexpensive toys that are equally 
good, giving the child the same training, 
if not in so attractive a guise. Mechanical 
and electrical toys are found in large 
numbers, some of them simply a means 
to divert a child for a time, many of them 
truly educative. 

The real test of the value of a toy is, 
Can the child do something with it? 
Will it employ his activity in a legitimate 

yay ? Coupled with this must go the judg- 
ment as to whether a particular toy is 
adapted to the particular individual for 
whom it is designed. Not merely the per- 
sonality of the individual must be taken 
into account, but also his environment. 
A little boy who lived in a town where he 
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had a large yard space in which to play 
was presented with a set of freight cars, 
with tracks, turntable, and switches, made 
by hand and of wood. Although some- 
what crude, this was an admirable toy, 
and afforded this small boy and his play- 
mates untold pleasure. It called for con- 
siderable ingenuity to put the various 
parts together; it gave the child, in a 
small way, a knowledge of the working 
of a railway system, and it afforded a 
splendid opportunity for the play of his 
imagination. It had another value in 
that it suggested and invited co-operative 
play, and thus the benefits of this toy 
were extended to other children, and the 
boy himself was gaining a most valuable 
experience—that of sharing one’s posses- 
sions. This plaything which covered yards 
of space was well adapted to the environ- 
ment of this particular boy, but faney 
what consternation such a gift would 
oceasion a boy’s parents living in the 
restricted quarters of a city apartment! 


FITTING THE TOY TO THE AGE 

The question of age is another impor- 
tant element to be considered in this prob- 
lem of adaptation. Toys which delight 
the chill of two generally make little 
appeal to the child of five or six, while 
toys which absorb the activity of the 
child of five or six are far beyond any- 
thing but the physical grasp of the child 
of two years of age. A little girl just 
past her first birthday was presented at 
Christmas time with a box of architec- 
tural blocks made of wood. The mother, 
like many another, not being a wise 
woman, handed the blocks over to this 
baby instead of putting them away for 
future use. The child did what any child 
of her years would be sure to do, grasped 
them and then threw them about the 
room. She was at this stage of her develop- 
ment mentally incapable of seeing any 
other possibility in this material. The 
result was that before many days some of 
the blocks were missing, and some minus 
their delicate minaret-like tops ; and, alas ! 
the seeds of a destructive habit were 
sown in this child’s mind. 

Blocks are one of the very best of toys, 
but their educative purpose is defeated 
when they are not adapted to the age, 
and thus to the capabilities, of the child. 
For the very young child the plain eubi- 
eal blocks are the suitable material. They 
are what he can use productively. They 
lend themselves readily to the towers he 
likes to build and to the * choo-choo” 
trains that never fail to absorb the inter- 
est of the young American. When this 
material fails to absorb the attention of 
the child, oblong blocks should be pro- 
vided, and, still later, blocks presenting a 
division of the cubical or square blocks, 
and blocks with a division of the oblong 
blocks, or something of equal value, and, 
lastly, at the age of five or six, or even 
later, according to the degree of develop- 
ment of the child, the elaborate architec- 
tural blocks. 

When presented in this way, blocks 
are not only a constant source of delight 
to children, but are also a means of pro- 
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ductive activity, developing the child’s 
creative powers in a sane and healthy 
fashion. 

The little child will sometimes give a 
remarkable exhibition of selective ability. 
The writer at one time experimented 
with a two-year-old boy. She gave him as 
a plaything the so-called Fifth Gift of 
the kindergarten, which consists of a box 
of blocks containing twenty-one whole 
cubes, six half-cubes (large triangular 
prisms), and twelve quarter-cubes (small 
triangular prisms). The child observed 
these blocks for a moment or two and 
then deliberately removed all the half and 
quarter cubes and threw them to one 
side. This done, he played for a long time 
happily with the plain square blocks (the 
cubes), making towers and trains. The 
experiment was repeated three times, the 
child going through the same procedure 
each time. The triangular prisms meant 
nothing to this two-year-old ; they had no 
suggestion for him; they were simply 
waste material to be thrown aside.- But 
if these blocks had been given him at the 
age of five, we would have found -him 
utilizing all the blocks in various con- 
structions ; they would then have been 
suggestive, stimulating material. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT DOLLS 

The doll, from earliest times, has been 
an ideal toy; and the species doll, though 
it is not generally recognized, is a form 
of toy that calls for adaptation to the 
different stages of child growth. The fas- 
cinating rubber doll, the rag doll, the 
little girl doll, the boy doll, the baby doll, 
the lady doll, the delightful tiny bisque 
dolls and paper dolls—all meet needs of 
varying stages of child growth. 

The rubber doll and the rag doll are 
adapted to the early periods ; but the doll 
dressed in its long baby clothes should 
come much later, often as late as the age 
of six, when the maternal instinct is far 
more evident than at two or three or 
even four, and needs something upon 
which to expend itself, for which there is 
nothing better than this type of doll. 
How many little girls are there who have 
literaliy yearned for a baby doll in long 
clothes, and have received instead from 
their devoted parents a wonderful speci- 
men of doll dressed in silk or satin !—a 
sort of mongrel, as she is neither baby 
nor little girl nor grown-up lady. 

Those fascinating creatures, the tiny 
bisque dolls, are often a perplexity to 
mothers who have forgotten their own 
childhood, or perhaps have failed to catch 
the significance of many of the experi- 
ences of their childhood. ‘“ Why,” we 
hear them say, “does Mary spend so 
much time with those little dolls and pay 
no attention at all to her beautiful big 
doll? Last year nothing would do ut 
the big doll, and now she entirely neglects 
it.” And this is true. Mary is now seven 
or eight years of age—she may be even 
nine—and her time and energy are all 
spent upon tiny bisque dolls, to the neg- 
lect of the beautiful big doll. “ Why is 
it?” the mother asks. The answer is 
simple. These dolls meet the little girl's 
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need for some form of productive activity. 
The big doll and her paraphernalia are 
too stable, not of a sufficiently flexible 
nature, to meet her desire to do and to 
accomplish. In the tiny bisque dolls she 
finds a medium adapted to her ability 
upon which to expend her activity—her 
growing tendency to produce and origi- 
nate. Witness, for example, the doll’s 
outfit that springs into existence through 
the activity of industrious fingers and an 
alert, inventive brain—dresses, coats, 
hats, and not only these, but the furni- 
ture for a house for these dolls is now 
made by utilizing boxes, spools, and other 
odds and ends. 

Crude, do you tell us that this work 
is? To. be sure it is; but it is honest 
work, the product of the child’s own 
activity, and into it has gone the joy of 
achievement and the consciousness of 
creative power. Do we adults not know 
what it means to us when we achieve 
some given aim and the joy that comes to 
us from anything into which we feel that 
an element of originality or creativity 
has entered? Knowing this, cannot we 
realize what this productive play of the 
child means to her? It is an act of se/f- 
expression as truly as our adult deeds of 
achievement are, and it 1s fraught with 
deep significance. 

Some mothers lament this use of ac- 
tivity that might be put to more practi- 
eal ends. ‘“ Why not have the children 
make dresses for their big dolls, some- 
thing that would teach them to sew ?” is 
the burden of their lament. Ah, there’s 
the rub! Cannot you see that the making 
of the wardrobe for the big doll is beyond 
children of these years? Never deceive 
yourself with the idea that it is play. The 
fact is that it is too big a piece of work to 
be accomplished in a short time ; and let 
it be said right here that if you want to 
stimulate the productive activity of chil- 
dren, the thing which they are given to 
do must be something that is aecom- 
plished quickly, that has a near, not a 
remote, result. The work designed for the 
big doll of necessity would be directed ; 
and what gives significance to the work 
for the tiny bisque dolls, which the chil- 
dren attack and accomplish with such 
zest and joy, is the fact that it is an act 
of self-expression. 

At the ages we are considering —seven, 
eight, and nine—the paper doll competes 
for attention with the tiny bisque doll. 
At an earlier age the finished paper doll, 
with its ready-made outfit, gives great sat- 
isfaction to children; but now the doll cut 
from the fashion book, with the outfit 
designed by the active mind and made 
by the industrious fingers of the child, 
gives greater satisfaction and forms an- 
other admirable means of self-expression. 
What visions of wonderful costumes does 
a girl of these years conjure up at the 
sight of sheets of colored tissue paper, 
paper lace, and adorable shiny paper! 
Whole wedding trousseaus are prepared 
from this delectable material, showing 
how observation, inventiveness and skill 
in designing, and the power of expression 
ure developing in these young girls. 
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; CONCERNING BOYS 

The developing boys, no less than the 
growing girls, need toys adapted to their 
increasing powers. They, too, must have 
something that will stimulate and put to 
the test their developing powers of obser- 
vation, of inventiveness, of skill in manual 
expression. They, too, yearn to produce, 
to create. A load of slab wood proved a 
fine plaything for some boys I once 
knew; a primitive form of dwelling 
without the use of a nail was the result- 
ant product. , 

CITY TOYS AND COUNTRY TOYS 

The problem of supplying suitable 
toys is a much simpler one for the 
parents whose children enjoy the envi- 
ronment of country life than for those 
whose children are confined within the 
limits of a city. The child with the in- 
centives which the outdoor world of the 
country provides largely makes his own 
play world, and adds to his few and 
often simple toys playthings of his own 
creation. His play world is often one 
rich in imagination, fertile in originality. 
The children of our big cities who are 
not favored by summer: outings at the 
shore or in the country lead a much 
more artificial life. They lack the natural 
play incentives that the outdoor world of 
the country affords, as well as the space 
in which to enact their plays, and hence 
are more dependent on the purchased 
toy. For this reason their need of toys 
adapted to their developing powers is 
even more urgent than that of the chil- 
dren of the country, and ealls for a much 
more careful study of means and adap- 
tation. 

QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the American child suffers from an over- 
supply rather than an under-supply of 
toys. His lack is not that of quantity, but 
of quality—of toys that really fit his re- 
quirements, and thus tend both to enter- 
tain and develop him. This habit of sur- 
feiting our children with toys is a menace 
which few parents appreciate, and the 
few,who do appreciate it,too often lack the 
courage or the initiative to mitigate the 
evil. 

No little child is capable of appre- 
ciating or enjoying a large number of toys 
at one time. If he is of an orderly turn of 
mind, he may evolve a selective process 
adapted to time and place, or he may do 
as a small friend of mine, abetted by her 
parents, did. Her nursery was lined on 
three sides with shelves, on which were 
placed every conceivable type of toy. 
Her friends were allowed to enter this 
sacred room and gaze, much as one would 
do in a toy shop, only here they could not 
purchase anything and take it away. Af- 
ter their tour of observation they were 
taken to another room, where they played 
with her architectural blocks and her 
dolls. 

More often a superabundance of toys 
develops directly or indirectly a train of 
unfortunate habits. Destructivity is par- 
ticularly prominent in this train, for where 
a succession or a superfluity of toys is 
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assured the virtues of care, responsibility, 
and protection are generally lacking. And 
be it remarked that the child’s care of his 
toys is one of the most valuable lessons 
which he should learn in this period of 
childhood. 

The evil of restlessness, the vacillating 
disposition, the germ of discontent, may 
all find their birth in a superfluity of 
toys. A little neighbor of ours had a 
habit of watching for her father each 
night upon his return from business. The 
ery which we generally heard from this 
eager young American, as her father ap- 
proached, was, “ What have you brought 
me?” The father usually produced from 
the depths of his pocket, if not from a 
bulky package, some toy, which the child 
greedily appropriated and for a short 
time utilized in play. We noted as time 
went on and our opportunity for observa- 
tion increased that this child was restless, 
lacking in even the small degree of stabil- 
ity common to her age. This was particu- 
larly marked in relation to her interest in 
and affection for things. A given thing 
contented her for a very short time. The 
insidious germ—desire for change—was 
working rapidly in her organism. At last 
one night her father brought her two live 
bunnies. Now, we thought, here is some- 
thing living. This surely will make a 
more lasting appeal to her; but not so. 
In the afternoon of the next day we 
noted one of the rabbits lying dead upon 
the lawn, and before night the second 
had met the same fate—a twisted neck— 
and the little lady, all unmindful, was 
looking for new deeds of conquest and 
slaughter. 

Is it too much tosay that in that child’s 
nature were being sown the seeds that 
lead to the dulling of the affections, to 
the hardening of the heart, to a thought- 
lessness that may extend beyond the ma- 
terial toys and the animal pets to her 
human brothers and sisters? 

I was once invited to view the Christ- 
mas gifts which the fond parents had pro- 
vided for their five children. It was a big 
display. The indulgent mother pointed 
out how each one of the children had 
virtually the same sort of toys—five of 
every kind—so that there would be no 
quarreling or disputing as to gifts. I 
longed to say to her, “ Are your children 
to have no opportunity to exercise the 
blessed and beneficent privilege of shar- 
ing their gifts one with another ?” 

Is it wide of the mark to say that those 
parents were sowing for selfishness, that 
most insidious of all sins ? 

THE ADULT AND THE TOY 

There is no question but that we adults 
need educating along the line of toys and 
adaptation. The toy is, or should be, a 
bringer of joy to our children; it also 
should be for the little child an eduea- 
tive means in the happiest and most 
natural manner. The flowering of the 
human spirit which manifests itself in 
children’s plays is one of the most beauti- 
ful expressions of child-life. It rests with 
us adults whether we shall be bringers of 
light or a means of stumbling to these 
little ones. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of April 30, 1919 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers ~f history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THe Eprrors. 


(‘Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when,assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic : Korea’s Plea for Independence ; 
Japan and Korea. 
Reference : Pages 725, 726. 
Questions : 

Note.—This topic should be made the 
basis of a study of the history of Korea and 
Japan’s rise to supremacy in the Far East. 
1. Explain why Korea at the present time 
is making a plea for independence from 
Japan. 2. What is The Outlook’s attitude 
toward the independence of Korea? What 
are its reasons? 3. Tell, with reasons, 
whether you believe in the absolute inde- 
vendence of Korea. 4. If Korea should 
_cteoton independent, name and discuss some 
of the problems and tasks you think would 
be hers. 5. Make several comparisons be- 
tween the demands of the Sinn Feiners 
for Irish independence and those of the 
Koreans for independence. 6. What does 
The Outlook ~~ the true policy for 
Japan and for Korea is? Do you expect 
this policy to be executed? Reasons. 
7. Deseribe briefly the struggle of China, 
Russia, and Japan for the possession of 
Korea. 8. Salata how Japan finally an- 
nexed Korea. 9. Give an account of the 
Portsmouth Treaty and the part played in 
it by Theodore Roosevelt. to whom were 
the terms more creditable, Russia or 
Japan? Reasons. 10. Discuss what, in your 
opinion, the effect of the world war will 
be on the position of. Japan. 11. Do you 
believe the United States should be de- 
cidedly friendly to Japan? Discuss at 
length. 12. You will find “The Mastery 
of the Far East,” by A. J. Brown (Serib- 
ners), a most helpful book in the study of 
this topic. 

B. Topic: The Black Wave; _ Bolshe- 

vism ; “* Conquering ” Russia. 
Reference: Pages 734-738 ; 730, 731. 
Questions : 

1. Make a numbered list of definitions 
of Bolshevism as given in this editorial 
correspondence by Mr. Abbott. (This 
should prove to be a very valuable exer- 
cise.) 2. State and discuss the effects of 
Bolshevism in Russia. 3. Who are the 
Russian patriots? State and “explain their 
aim. 4. What, according to the men inter- 
viewed by Mr, Abbott, could the Allies do 
for Russia? 5. Does The Outlook believe 
the Allies, including the United States, 
should aid Russia? What are its reasons ? 
Do you believe they should? Tell why or 
why not. 6. Explain the relations between 
Bolshevism and Germanism as seen in this 
correspondence. 7. What, in the belief of 


Baron Korff, constitutes the German men- 
ace? Give reasons why you do or do not 
agree with him. 8 What seem to you 
to be the ends and objects sought by the 
Bolsheviki? Discuss whether these are in 
any respects worthy. 9. For what reasons 
dloes Lloyd George believe that military 
intervention in Russia is inadvisable? (See 
page 730.) Restate The Outlook’s criti- 
cism of his position. 10. What is The 
Outlook’s Russian policy? Do you think 
the Allies should adopt it? Reasons. 
11. State specifically in what ways Bolshe- 
vism is an enemy of — and indus~ 
trial democracy. 12. You will do well to 
read John Spargo’s new book called 
“ Bolshevism,” published by Harpers. 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: A Millionaire’s Opinion of Edu- 
cation. 
Reference: Editorial, pages 731, 732. 
Questions : 

1. What is Mr. Woolworth’s opinion of 
education? Do you consider it adequate ? 
Reasons. 2. What is The Outlook’s proof 
of its statement: “If it had not been for 
the classical and scientific work of our col- 
leges and universities, Mr. Woolworth’s 
‘two terms in a business college’ would 
have been of little help to him”? 3. The 
Outlook believes that our educational sys- 
tem is imperfect, needs revitalizing and 
readjustment. Explain wherein this is 
so. 4. “ But to condemn it out of hand is 
both foolish and harmful,” continues The 
Outlook. Write about two hundred words 
on this siatement. 5. Explain how our 
schools can produce an educated and intel- 
ligent public opinion. 6. Discuss whether 
the world war has been worth while from 
an educational point of view. 7. Those 
interested in education will find valuable 
ideas in “Industry and Humanity,” by 
W. L. M. King (Houghton Mifflin), and in 
“ The Colleges in War Time and After,” 
by P. R. Kolbe (Appleton). 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. Anarchy is preferable to Bolshevism. 
2. Education in America is thoroughly 
democratic. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 
(All of the following words and expressions are 


found in The Outlook for April 30, 1919. Both. 


before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere. give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Self-determination, revolution, insurree- 
tion, missionaries (725); Bolshevism, Prus- 
sianism (731) ; apolitic, autocracy, imperti- 
nence, callousness, prejudice, trilingual, 
patriotism (735) ; Germanism, virile nation, 
Kultur (736) ; benign, outlaw, chemistry, 
higher education (751). 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 

















@ Poetry, humor, love and 
adventure —all are here in 
these six most unusual books 











Rudyard Kipling’s 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 


This, Kipling’s first book of poems since 
“The Five Nations,” sixteen years ago, 
shows the result of this great writer’s ma- 
ture inspiration on the events of the world 
as itis today. Net, $1.50; leather, $2.00 





Joseph Conrad’s 
THE ARROW OF GOLD 


The fascinating realism that is Conrad’s 
alone pervades this great love story of a 
young sea captain and the exquisite and 
elusive Dona Rita. A story of Marseilles 
and the Spanish Coast. ; 

Net, $1.50; leather, $2.00 


Arthur H. Pollen’s 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN 
BATTLE 


England’s greatest naval expert has 
written a book of which “The North 
American Review” says: “ A far reach- 
ing and accurate criticism of a sort that 
few men at any time have had the knowl- 
edge and the courage to write.” Net, $2.50 


By the author of ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 


CHRISTOPHER AND 
COLUMBUS 


As Anna Rose and Anna Felicitas dis- 
covered America to be delightful and 
amusing, so you will find this book. 


“* Christopher and Columbus’ is an enter- 
taining, delectable, and nonchalantly pre- 
posterous tale of three charming, delect- 
able, and nonchalantly preposterous peo- 
ple.”’—New York Times. Net, $1.60 


Marjorie Benton 
Cocke’s 


THE CRICKET 


You follow her through the pages ex- 
pectantly, amazed at a mother who 
doesn’t just adore her, sympathising with 
the governesses whom she tyrannizes, 
and envying the man who finally wins 
her. Better than ‘“‘ Bambi.” Net, $1.50 


Thomas E. Gibbon’s 


MEXICO UNDER CARRANZA 


250 Americans killed —no_ reparation. 
Millions of property confiscated—no com- 
pensation. Thousands of Mexicans starv- 
ing—no relief. The Red Cross banished ; 
no other succor supplied. This lawyer- 
author presents an overwhelming case. 
Net, $1.50 


At all bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City New York 
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Every Community should have 
roads like these— 


ERE is the story of how 

Delaware County, Indi- 
ana, got good roads, as told by 
the County Surveyor. Every- 
one interested in good roads 
should read it. 


**Our first Tarvia road was built in 
1914. Between 1914 and 1918 we 
constructed sixteen streets and roads, 
with a total area of about 2,880,000 


square feet. 


“*Some of these are main streets in 
the city of Muncie, others are main 
roads subject to heavy traffic, while 
others replaced low-lying gravel roads 
that used to wash-out at every overflow 
of the river. 


All 
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** Every Tarvia road and street in Del- 
aware County has given uniform satisfac- 
tion. No repairs have been necessary. 


**Our so-called ‘hard’ roads, built of 
brick or concrete are often claimed as 
permanent construction, but we have in 
this county brick roads and streets built 
less than a decade ago that are almost 
impassable and must soon be rebuilt. 
New material will be required because 
the old brick cannot be used again 


“On the other hand, when a Tarvia 
road wears, a little stone is added, 
Tarvia is applied, and the road is as 
good as, or better than, new. 


cc . . 

With proper maintenance, our 
Tarvia roads will last ten to twenty years. 
The cost of maintenance will be! small 
and the entire road can be rebuilt at less 
than half the cost of a brick pavement. 
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Vanguard of fleet of 88 Liberty Trucks passing 
through eho, laware County, Ind., im 
August, 1918, over Tarvia Road built in 1916. 
Note perfect condition of road after two years of 
hard service. 


**Considering the various types of 
road from a purely financial standpoint, 
one does not need to be skilled in higher 
mathematics to arrive at the correct 
answer.’” (Signed) §. Horace Weber, 


County Surveyor 


Tarvia is a coal-tar prepara- 
tion for use in constructing 
new macadam roads or repair 
ing old ones. It reinforces the 
road surface and makes it not 
only mudless and dustless, but 
also water-proof, frost-proof and 
automobile-proof. A few 
Tarvia Roads in any commun- 
ity will add to property values 
and reduce taxes. 


Illustrated Tarvia Booklet free on request. 








Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well 
as road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department which keeps up to the 
minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. 

This service is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Depart- 
ment can greatly assist you. 
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The Ease of Arco Wand Cleaning 


You will marvel at the quick results with the ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner. In a few moments, rugs and floors are immacu- 
late, upholstery is brightened, and mouldings, stairs, and corners are dust frec. 
The cleaning is done swiftly, thoroughly, and without any physical labcr. An 
easy stroking or pointing the Wand takes out all dust, dirt, grit, lint, etc. 


RCO WAND Discard _ won ne 
ee, mere: pn Sl ways which ma e you 
VACUUM CLEANER "oO" 7°" Sime! 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is a permanent, valuable 
improvement to any property. It is always and instantly ready for cleaning 
carpets, rugs, mattresses, curtains, upholstery, clothes, etc. Makes help 
easier to get and easier to keep. Costs about a penny a day for current. The 
dust and dirt are piped away into the sealed dust bucket of the machine. 


Easily put in any building, Old or new 


Prices reduced 20% to quicken buying 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is sold by dealers everywhere. Terms 
of partial payments may be arranged at your convenience. 


Send today for an illustrated catalog, “The ARCO WAND,” 


which fully illustrates and describes its many labor-saving uses Machineis set in basement 
or side room, A suction 


816-822 pipe runs to each floor. 

oe IGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY s. sicnigan ave. ARCO WAND” Vacuum 
C-5 aE A te A) et Chicago Cleaness, hose, and tools 
are sold by all Heating 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Plumbing Trade. 


























T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you learn 
to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have little effect 
upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! 
Have a good figure! Be ha py! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your 
friends. In other words, LIN i. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what 
I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you 
too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 








Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of soa Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Malassimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 





Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 8, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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THE THRIFT MOVEMENT 


I note with interest your article on 
“Thrift Insurance ” in the March 5 issue 
of The Outlook. I believe thrift is as nec- 
essary in peace times as in war. The war 
has shown some things we can do along sav- 
ings lines—some things we never dreamed 
possible. Various agencies organized to 
improve citizenship standards will doubt- 
less keep the thrift message before the 
people after the Government loan cam- 
paigns are over. ; 

This subject of popes the thrift 
impulse is the very problem which a group 
of New York bankers and business men, 
known as the Thrift Committee of the In- 
dustrial Department, International Young 
Men’s Christian Association, is organized 
to assist to a solution. The programme, as 
designed, is caleulated to help men in 
industry to think straight about their money 
matters in the realm of earning, spending, 
saving, investing, giving. The machinery 
which it uses to accomplish this purpose 
has proved very successful. 

The Y. M. C. A. has found it practical 
(1) to promote savings clubs in the big 
industrial concerns; (2) to teach men the 
necessity of making family budgets, keep- 
ing records of expenditures, and propor- 
tional division of the income, by thrift 
exhibits, advertising campaigns, educa- 
tional classes, shop talks, and stereopticon 
lectures ; (3) to conduct home buying and 
beautifying campaigns; (4) to celebrate 
thrift week ; (5) to co-operate with banks 
and insurance firms in getting men to open 
savings accounts and take out insurance ; 
(6) to cash pay checks, open accounts for 
men, deposit money, assist in making in- 
vestments; (7) to give vocational sie 
and assistance. 

Savings clubs have proved a very valua- 
ble machine in promoting saving and 
investing. These dae have also been use- 
ful as a nucleus to promote thrift educa- 
tional work by exhibits, debates, discussions, 
etc., work out family budgets, study mar- 
keting and purchasing <n and interest 
other industrial centers in a like programme. 

Results have proved both the hypothesis 
and the practicality of the programme. 
The Y. M. C. A., in order that its slogan 
“to meet the needs of men” might be 
really true, has made the economic pro- 
gramme the fifth poe of its fivefold pro- 
— Many other big institutions have 

elt compelled to include this factor in 
their programmes. And the indorsement of 
big business men like Mr. E. C. Delafield, 
of the Franklin Trust Company ; Irving 
T. Bush, of the Bush ‘Terminal Company, 
of Brooklyn, New York ; Colgate Hoyt, of 
Colgate Hoyt & Co.; J. S. Alexander, of 
the Nationa Bank of Commerce, and many 
others, bears eloquent and complete testi- 
mony to the pore and the efficiency accom- 
plished by the Thrift Department’s efforts. 

It is neither the object nor the desire of 
the Y. M. C. A.’s Thrift Department to 
assist men to the acquisition of fortunes. 
To teach a man to live safely, sanely, and 
happily within his income and at the same 
time paddle the canoe of his abilities and 
earning capacity up the stream of success 
is the sole purpose. The resulting better- 
ment in the fiber of our citizenship will 
not only help the Nation and the indi- 
vidual in a time of special need, but con- 
stitute both the glory and the satisfaction 
of the Industrial Department of the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. ADOLPH LEWISOHN. 

New York City. 
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N May 31 a hundred years will have 

( ) elapsed since the birth of Walt Whit- 

man. He is to-day quite as _— 

a figure in American literature as he was 

when he died, in 1892. His recognition is 

not based, therefore, on personal or literary 
eccentricity, but on solid worth. 

President Lincoln, standing one day dur- 
ing the war before a window in the White 
House, saw Whitman slowly saunter by. 
He followed him with his eyes, relates Mr. 
Burroughs, and, turning, said to those 
about him: 

“ Well, he looks like a man.” 

In any study of the personality of Whit- 
man the student is met at the outset by a 
most amazing type of criticism—and just 
as puzzling a volume of expression by the 
poet himself. A pathologist has seen in 
him the full case of insanity, substantiating 
the theory by the fact that his youngest 
brother was an imbecile and his eldest 
brother died insane, the disease in Whit- 
man taking only another form, and that in 
full evidence in his “ Leaves of Grass.” 
How prevalent was this idea is shown in the 
fact that Dr. Bucke, a well-known alienist 
and for nineteen years superintendent of 
an insane institution, for fifteen years the 
private physician of Whitman, whose later 
years were enfeebled through the results 
of gangrene contracted in his “ Wound 
Dresser” days in Civil War hospitals, has 
written a detailed study of madness, from 
this basis making an intensive study to dis- 
»rove the fact. Devotees have even seen in 

Vhitman a nineteenth-century divinity. 
Others have seen in him only a colloquial 
caricature of the lower classes, one who 
reveled in uncouthness and dissipation. 
Still others see in him the inspired poet, a 
Shakespeare of democracy. 

The fact is, Walt Whitman positively 
refuses to be pigeon-holed or conkiaienel . 
‘*] charge you forever reject those who would 

expound me, for I cannot expound myself. ... 

Do I contradict myself ? 

Very well, then I contradict myself ; 

(I am large—I contain multitudes.) 


As to the matter of personal appearance 
there is apparently a unanimity Fatuen. 
Walt must have undeniably presented a 
magnificent physique. The daguerreotype 
of 1854 gives the impression of an unusual 
vitality. Of a later period Mr. Burroughs 
writes vividly and sympathetically: “ In 
person Whitman was large and tall, above 
six feet, with a breezy, open-air look. .. . 
The full beauty of his face and head did 
not appear till he was past sixty. After 
that I have little doubt it was the finest 
head this age or country has seen... . It 
seemed to me his face steadily retined and 
strengthened with age.” 

Horace Traubel, the Boswell of Whit- 
man, declares that he always felt a tonic 
emanation from the man. Of this quality, 
termed by one disciple “ the cual of 
that dynamie personality,” there seems to 
be ample corroboration. Restrained and 
calm critics refer to it and analyze the 
quality in terms of personal magnetism, 
although it takes Mr. Binns to record of 
their first meeting that he was “ almost 
amazed by the beauty and majesty of his 
person and the gracious air of purity that 
surrounded and permeated him. ... A 
sort of spiritual intoxication set in.” 
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But Whitman, the critic of himself, is 
not so high-flown, so devotional, in his 
attitude. 

A rude child of the people !—no imitation— 
no foreigner—no dilettante democrat . . . likes 
to be called by his given name, and nobody at all 
need mister him—can laugh with laughers— 
is not prejudiced one mite against the Irish— 
talks readily with niggers—does not make a 
stand on being a gentleman, nor on learning 
nor mannefs—weuld leave a select soirée of 
elegant people any time to go with tumultuous 
men, roughs, receive their caresses and wel- 
come, listen to their noise, oaths, smut, fluency, 
laughter, repartee. The effects he produces 
in his poems are no effects of artists. You may 
feel the unconscious teachings of a fine brute, 
but will never feel the artificial teaching of a 
fine writer or speaker. 


From his devotees we may expect a certain 
amount of enthusiasm, even of fanaticism. 
Dr. Bucke, Mr. Traubel, Mr. Harned, the 
O’Conners, all make Whitman the seer 
and prophet of inspired vision. There is Mrs. 
Gilchrist, a woman of brilliant mentality 
and culture and refinement, who became 
a most intimate friend and saw in Whit- 
man much of power. And there is John 
Burroughs, whose forcible studies lead one 
to interpret this man sympathetically. 
John Burroughs was much with Whit- 
man, and pronounced as the most vital 
thing about him his large and loving per- 
sonality. Thoreau, Emerson,. Ingersoll, 
Trowbridge, Andrew Carnegie, all these 
men were strangely drawn to him by 


the magnetic influence of. Whitman’s per- 


sonality. 
One of the most satisfying proofs of this 
emanating quality of beneficence, the out- 
oing virtue of his personal self, is the 
influence he exerted in the hospital wards 
during the “Wound Dresser” days. An 
atmosphere of calming and soothing went 
with Walt Whitman down those halls of 
pain. His mere presence, many say, was a 

otent anesthetic, and the suffering boys 
Gas to call for Walt. This period of 
service, too, was the one which gave to 
him the most satisfaction. 

Of temperamental traits perhaps the 
magnificent optimism that glows through 
most of his poetry is one of the most funda- 
mental. It is the one that gives rise to his 
faith in his fellow-man, that stimulates his 
benevolence, the touchstone of his love and 
sympathy. It is doubtless this essence, 
together with a certain wistful yearning, 
that reacted upon William Dean a 
when he wrote : 


He was often at Pfaff’s. . . . He had a fine 
head with a cloud of Jovian hair... and 
gentle eyes that looked most kindly into mine 
and seemed to wish the liking which I in- 
stantly gave him. . . . Our acquaintance was 
summed up in that glance and the grasp of his 
mighty fist upon my hand. . . . Some years 
later I saw him for the last time. . . . Then, 
as always, he gave me the sense of a sweet and 
true soul, and I felt in him a spiritual dignity 
which I will not try to reconcile with the 
printing of . . . Emerson’s letter. The apos- 
tle of the rough, the uncouth, was the gentlest 
person; his barbaric yawp translated into 
terms of social encounter was an address of 
singular quiet. ./. . He was a liberating force, 
a very imperial anarch in literature. . . . Llike 
his prose ; there is a genial and comforting 
quality, very rich and cordial, such as I felt 
him to be when I met him in person... 
It is still something neighborly, brotherly, 
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WHETHER you approach it as one 

who enjoys a record of adventur- 
ous days afoot in strange places or as 
one who, like the author, is deeply 
stirred by the Biblical associations of 
the Holy Land, you will enjoy 


A PILGRIM IN PALESTINE 


Journeys on foot by the first American pilgrim 
after Gen. Allenby’s Recovery of the Holy Land 


By John Finley Illustrated, $2.00 


ENRY:! VAN DYKE has come 

through the war with a message 
that may not be disregarded. His new 
book is an enduring contribution in 
fiction form to the literature of the war 
—20,000 copies have been sold in two 
weeks. Have you read it yet? 


THE VALLEY OF VISION 


By Henry van Dyke Illustrated, $1.50 


IS Korea to be Japan’s Ireland? To 

understand the political, social and 
religious factors underlying the Korean 
crisis and the demands of Japan and 
China before the Paris Conference read 


THE MASTERY OF THE 
F AR EAST By Arthur Judson Brown 


671 pp., map, illustrations, $6.00 


ROM a Tennessee “hard shell” 

Presbyterian: “Many thanks for 
‘Judith.’ Fine character, story well told. 
I have told my secretary not to begin 
the book on Saturday as she would surely 
break Sunday finishing it.” You will enjoy 
“Judith,” too—don’t wait till Saturday ! 


JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE 
RANCH By Jackson Gregory 


Illustrated, $1.50 


HAT boy of yours—what sort of 

physical ome ge is he making of 
himself? Will he be one of the 30% of 
unfit revealed by the draft? Get him 
today Walter Camp’s book on physical 
training based on his experience as 
athletic director in the training camps. 


ATHLETES ALL §7.W2''s" Goze 


MOUNTAIN novel for those who 

are tired of conventional fiction and 
conventional heroines has just been 
written by Louis Dodge. It will belong 
ere you forget the picture of Rosy seated 
in her cabin door with a shot-gun across 
her knees defying the search party. 


ROSY 


ORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBIN- 

SON’S lyrics, both grave and gay, 
have won an important place for her 
among contemporary American poets, 
for, as William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
says: “Mrs. Robinson’s poetry comes 
from a full mind and a full heart.” A 
new velume, dedicated to her brother, 
the lat Theodore Roosevelt, has just 
reached your bookseller. Ask to see 


SERVICE AND SACRIFICE 


By Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. $1.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


By Louis Dodge $1.60 
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Walt Whitman (Continued) 

fatherly, and so I felt him to be when the be- 

nign old man looked on me and helpfully 

spoke to me, 

Closely related to this sanguine attribute 
of optimism is that other all-prevailing 
characteristic of Whitman, referred to by 
Mr. Howells, discerned by all who have 
known the man—his tenderness, his vast 
compassion, his extreme fellow-feeling. 

Sympathy in Whitman is both general 
and specific, both abstract and concrete. 
There is a sweeping sense of brotherhood 
which becomes for him a generalized, uni- 
versal emotion, expressed for every nation, 


every race, every degree. It goes out alike * 


to the stranger, the unknown comrade, a 
fugitive slave, a common prostitute, one 
shortly to die, a Seminole prisoner. His 
sympathy becomes nobly productive and 
splendidly concrete in the hospital days at 
Washington where he served unceasingly. 
“Specimen Days” and “ Raveuiaa 
Boughs” bear the imprint of the emotions 
of this time. The broader phase of sym- 
pathy is one of his own literary ideals : 
Lalso sent out ‘* Leaves of Grass”’ to arouse 
and set flowing in men’s and women’s hearts, 
young and old, endless streams of living, pulse- 
ing love and friendship, directly from them to 
myself, now and forever. To this terrible, irre- 
pressible yearning (surely more or less down 
underneath in most human souls)—this never- 
satisfied appetite for sympathy and this bound- 
less offering of sympathy, this universal demo- 
cratic comradeship. 


And from this springs the scope and in- 
clusiveness of his sympathy, tuning himself 
with the universe, feeling with all things 
animate, and, in his mystical moods, with 
things inanimate. He identifies himself 
with all personalities, reads into his experi- 
ence the experiences of humanity or into 
humanity the experiences of his own 
being : ; 
‘“‘T am the mate and companion of people, all 
’ just as immortal and fathomless as myself ; 
(They do not know how immortal, but I 
know.) ... , 

In all people I see myself—none more, and not 

one a barley-corn less ; 

And the good or bad I say of myself, I say of 

them. 

.. . Lam he attesting sympathy. 

... 1 encompass worlds, and volumes of 

worlds.”’ 

And this brings us to another riddle of 
Whitman’s personality, namely, his ego- 
tism. He who goes deeply into a study of 
Whitman will not remain long ignorant of 
the fact that he was eccentric, erratic in 
many respects, and that he did many 
things conspicuously ill-advised. But the 
egotism that troubles the one approaching 
Whitman for the first time is the stupen- 
dous claim he makes for himself. 

First of all, one should not forget that 
again and again egotism in “ Leaves of 
Grass” is used almost synonymously with 
personality : 

“T will effuse egotism, and show it underlying 
all—and I will be the bard of personality.”’ 

Often, however, the J of Walt Whitman, 
his own peculiar identity, is mixed up with 
this universal ego until there is obscurity, 
if not direct contradiction. In “ A Song of 
Myself” there is a predominant autobio- 
graphical ego, which, however, is so par- 
alleled with the identities of humanity in 


- general that the reader becomes hopelessly 


confused or loses patience with what ap- 
pears to be Whitman’s colossal egotism. 
Burroughs declares that it is not Walt Whit- 
man the private individual who speaks, but 
Walt Whitman as the spokesman of Amer- 
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Yours For a Few 
Cents a Day 


The most authentic and complete encyclo- 
paedia ever produced is now offered you 
at: terms so low that you can place it on 
your bookshelves next week without a 
second thought about paying for it. 


The New International Encyclopaedia, a 
work in 24 volumes, planned and executed 
as a wholly independent undertaking— 
accuracy and comprehensiveness towering 
above all former encyclopaedias—is now 
easily within your reach. This great work 
becomes yours at the rate of only a few 


2nd Edition 








cents a day. 








The New 


International Encyclopaedia 


The New International includes the most 
recent accomplishments and knowledge of 
mankind. It covers the ground of all former 
encyclopaedias, correcting their errors, carry- 
ing their half knowledge to complete under- 
standing, and adding new knowledge from 
every corner of the earth. 


About the War 


Every last minute fact brought out by the World 
War is minutely described. We are living in an age 
of new facts, new figures, new inventions, new cus- 
toms, new frontiers and boundary lines. Upon the 
signing of Peace a new war volume will be sent 
to each subscriber without cost. Never before has 
an encyclopaedia earned such a right to its place 
in the home and office: Never before has such a 
need existed. 


But we want you to find out these and a hundred 
other things for yourself. We have arranged a way 
by which you may decide in your own home, after 
careful examination, whether or not this is the 
encyclopaedia you have been waiting for and have 
promised yourself. We are sure it is. We will let 
this work stand or fall on its merits as you see them. 


Free Book Tells All 


A fully illustrated 80-page book has been prepared to give you 
a glimpse of the New International. It describes the up-to-the- 
minute knowledge that is incorporated in this set, tells why it is 
head and shoulders above every previous work of the kind in the 
world, shows specimen pages, color plates, engravings, and maps 
with a list of subjects covered by the course of reading and 
study, a new feature that adds immense value to the encyclopaedia. 
Fill in and mail the coupon now. The 80-page book will be 
sent you at once and we will teil you the plan by which you 
may place this encyclopaedia on your bookshelves next week 
and pay for it at the rate of a few cents a day. 
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STRONG POINTS: 


1. Accuracy: all impor- 
tant articles written by 
specialists, 


2. Authority: can be 
quoted on any subject with- 
out fear of successful con- 
tradiction. 


3. Comprehensiveness : 
covers a wider field than 
any other general reference 
work. It contains 80,000 
articles—30,000 more than 
any other encyclopedia, 


4. Lucidity: written in 
language so plain that even 
the young folks can under- 
stand. 


5. Illustrations and 
Maps: carefully prepared 
to iluminate and explain 
the text. 


6. Convenience : printed 
on thin paper—not évo thin 
but easy to handle and to 
leas. 


7. Arrangement: all 
subjects alphabetically ar- 
ranged and easy to sind, 


8. Pronunciation: a1] 
except the most common 
words made clear by a sim- 
ple phonetic system. Der- 
ivations also indicated, 


9. w.oliography : every 
important subject  sup- 
plemented by a /u// /ist 

of books that may be 
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CORNELIA 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Cornelia, the girl who would rather 
be sorry than safe, is twin sister of 
Emmy Lou and Rebecca of Sunny- 
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brook Farm. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
YOU’LL LIKE CORNELIA 





By Eleanor H. Porter 
Author of “Just David” 


“More than anyone else Mrs.‘ Porter 
gives back to us the joy of knowing’.that 
this is a beautiful world.” Illus. $1.50 net. 


LABRADOR 
DAYS 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


These stories give a remarkable insight 
into the daily lives of the fisher folk. Dr. 
Grenfell interprets with understandifg 
and sympathy their adventurous life. 
$1.50 net. 


THE OLD GRAY 
HOMESTEAD 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


“ A story of rural life that rings true. 
Mrs. Keyes’ success places her in the 
first rank of American writers to-day.”— 
Boston Record. Mlustrated. $1.50 net. 


ADVENTURES IN 
PROPAGANDA 


By Captain Blankenhorn 


The first authentic story of America’s 
successful war against German morale. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net. 


DEMOCRACY, DISCIPLINE: 
PEACE 


By William Roscoe Thayer 


A brilliant and eloquently written study 
of the fundamental nature of democracy 
—its doubts and ideals—in the light of 
the present crisis. $1.00 net. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


By Arthur Hodges 
A story of apartment house life in New 
York. Read it. You will enjoy its humor, 
its keen psychology, and its deft treat- 
ment of love. $1.60 net. 


THE DUCHESS 
OF SIONA 


By Ernest Goodwin 
“For romance and light laughter, for 
delicious mystery and merry adventure— 
thanks be to this new prince of writers.” 
—Boston Record. \\ustrated by Benda. 
$1.60 net. 


ORANGES AND 
LEMONS 


By Mary C. E. Wemyss 
The complications caused a bachelor 
uncle and a maiden aunt by their wards 
afford Mrs. Wemyss unusual possibilities 
for amusing situations in this delightful 
story. $1.50 net. 


DEMOCRACY IN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by Joseph Schafer and 
Frederick A. Cleveland 


A constructive discussion of our after- 
war problems by more than twenty lead- 
ing authorities. $2.00 net. 


FIELD AND 
STUDY 


By John Burroughs 
“A most delightful volume by far the 
larger part of which is concerned with his 
studies afield and his discourses ofand with 
Nature.”—Boston Transcript. $1.50 net. 


New York 











Walt Whitman (Continued) 

ican democracy. It seems a more satisfac- 
tory explanation of all the varying phases 
of this, _ eevee to deduce the theory that 
egotism in Whitman rises in a series, or is 
of three kinds : (1) the autobiographical I, 
the Walt Whitman of his own personal 
environment; (2) the ego that sees with 
himself innumerable counterpart identities, 
‘*T celebrate myself and sing myself, 

And what I assume you shall assume. 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs 

to you ;”” 
and (3) in all personality the egotism which 
is a part of God, the transcendental ego, 
where each identity becomes iutohniiediy 
an ego-theist. This last variety is very 
much a part of Whitman’s philosophy and 
leads into many high-handed declarations 
in all of his earlier writings. 
“Divine am [inside and out, and I make holy 
whatever I touch or am touched from. . . . 


This head more than churches, Bibles and all 
creeds, 

If I worship one thing more than another, it 
shall be the spread of my own body, or any 
part of it... . 


I hear and behold God in every object. . . . 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and 
in my own face in the glass ; 

I find letters of God dropt in the street—and 
every one is signed by God's name.”’ 


The touchstone of Whitman’s appeal to 
European critics, as well as to his compara- 
tively few readers at home, is the virility 
of his writings. One of his favorite words is 
“brawn.” Another is “ athletic.’ He exalts 
the perfection of the physical. His Utopia 
is to be a race of stalwart sons and athletic 
daughters vitalized by great free souls. 
America for him means hardihood and 
strength and vigor and independence. Per- 
haps he has most powerfully expressed 
this in a sweeping poem translated into 
many languages and by many Europeans 
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accepted as the index to Whitman’s Ameri- 


can poetry : 
**O yon-youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride 
and friendship. 
Plain I see you, Western youths, see you 
trampling with the foremost, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! .. . 


All the past we leave behind ; 
We debouch upon a newer, mightier world, 
varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of 
labor and the march, 
* Pioneers! O Pioneers !”’ 


When Whitman saw the mountain and 
canyon wonders of Colorado, he exclaimed, 
“ Here I find the law of my own poems !” 
The big things in nature filled him with 
that eestasy - flings into his lines, that 
rapport which becomes one of his un- 
pleasant mannerisms, an all but frenzied 
succession of exclamations. “ Just as pic- 
turesque England lies back of Tennyson,” 
says Mr. Burroughs, “craggy Scotland 
back of Carlyle, so America as a whole, 
our huge movements, our sprawling, sub- 
lime, unkempt nature lies back of Walt 
Whitman.” 

But even beyond this grandeur of natural 
background, and better than this, is the 
sanctity of the human body. 

“For Whitman,” says Mr. Symonds, “the 
body has a mystic value, not merely because 
of its exceeding beauty and delightfulnese, 
but also because it is verily the temple of 
the divinest of all things we know, the 
human soul.” 

Into the woof of this vitality are knit 
many of the attributes of his optimism and 
sympathy, and wefted with his virility is 
the peculiar fabric of his egotism. But in 
any complete consideration of Whitman's 
temperamental traits there are others not 
so sanguine. Here and there are signs of a 
morbid pessimism, a slight hint of the 
cynic, melodious expression of grief, a 
Tennysonian quality in passages of “ Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly king,” with its 
touch of threnody and a dirge-like move- 
ment. 

And it is this man, sometimes brooding, 
this man who realizes things as funda- 
mentally joyous and sweet, the sanguine 
man, who can be also the choleric old 
fellow, irascible under circumstances. 
Doubtless here, too, is the source of his 
stubbornness. Mr. Trowbridge calls the 
characteristic “ just plain cussedness.”’ He 
held tenaciously to his own opinions, no 
matter how convincing were the arguments 

itted against him—as numerous of his 
Friends and contemporaries had occasion 
to know. 

Irresponsibility is also in evidence in 
many phases. The 1855 edition of “ Leaves 
of Grass” is full of errors in type, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and crammed with loose 
terms. Any one reading the multitudinous 
stray manuscripts, letters, and diary jottings 
knows how altogether unorganized and un- 
formed they are. In both his poetry and 
prose there is little that can be called con- 
struction; grammatical errors, hanging 
phrases, long passages in most flagrant in- 
coherence, distressingly incomplete sen- 
tences, occur with supreme nonchalance. 
There are all the earmarks of carelessness, 
and Walt himself refers to his writings in 
some of his favorite terms—“ random,” 
“mélange,” “hiatus,” “haphazard,” “ hur- 
rygrams.” 

From the irresponsible there is but one 
step to the unconventional. Always au 
everywhere is Whitman swinging free from 
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Walt Whitman (Continued) 
convention, tradition, form. This, as well 
as his avid eye for the pictorial, may ex- 
plain the queer garb he affected—the loose 
gray suit, the broad collar, low opened 
shirt, the favorite knit coat, the soft slouch 
hat. 

It takes only a superficial acquaintance 
with Whitman to realize that his gospel is 
naturalness. Every person has within him- 
self the intrinsic standard for manners, 
beliefs, government. Look into the tablets 
of your own personality and live—that is 
the burden of his writings. Everything 
tor the individual, is his slogan. Whitman 
is never an Anarchist (that in face of some 
of his “ pose” lines, particularly those in 
“Toa Foiled European Revolutionaire ”), 
nor is he ever a rabid revolutionist ; he is, 
however, a great deal of an iconoclast. 

Perhaps one of Whitman’s greatest voids 
is a lack of humor. Ruskin laments this, 
and the consequent incongruity of his writ- 
ings. It is said that this absence was not 
conspicuous in personal contact. Mr. ‘Trow- 
bridge in his reminiscences refers to a 
gathering held in honor of Whitman where 
the most genuine sociability had been in 
progress. One of the guests called atten- 
tion to the lateness of the hour, when an- 
other member placed a book before the 
face of the clock. Mr. Trowbridge sug- 
gested, “ Put ‘ Leaves of Grass’ there. No 
one can see through that.” There was a 
general burst of appreciative laughter, 
which Whitman shared with consummate 
zest. If he had possessed the quality of 
another’s view-point or the spice of humor 
as acriterion in consideration of his writ- 
ings,‘he might have spared himself some of 
the ridicule he received and spared us some 
of the impatience we experience in the jars 
and bumps of his theories and discomfort 
in his style. 

Whitman’s vision carries us through 
every conceivable experience, the which 
we might laud in the name of a superb 
imagination were we carried along by the 
hypnosis of the mystic. But, the mesmerism 
failing, there remains much of the ugly, 
the monotonous, and the absurd in these 
categories. ‘The uninitiate, in meeting these 
interminable lists, accuses Whitman of 
being a good deal of a wastrel, often know- 
ing no economy. His method we attribute 
to sloth, for instead of concentrating, focus- 
ing on one telling, suggestive term, he 
fills pages with these endless inventories. 
Whether Whitman did share with the Ori- 
entals this vague mystic strain, or whether, 
in his omnivorous appreciation of every- 
thing, in his indiscriminating belief that all 
experiences and all materials were equally 
good for him to celebrate, he simply failed 
in his judgment and psychology, will be a 
matter for long and productive debate. 

And this leads immediately into another 
consideration of Whitman’s personality in 
regard to his ruling ideas, the motives of 
his poetry, the theses of his prose. These 
traits of temperament are the qualities 
that lie back of all of his unusual writings. 
[It is only an arbitrary division that sepa- 
rates his optimism, his sympathy, his ego- 
tism and virility, his unconventionality, 
sensuousness, and mysticism, from the 
themes he takes for “ Leaves of Grass :” 

‘** My comrade, 

For you to share with me two greatnesses—a 
third one rising inclusive and more resplen- 
dent, 

The greatness of Love and Democracy—and the 
greatness of Religion.”’ 

Love, democracy, religion—this is the 

substance of Whitman’s poetry. 
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and eternally young.’’ 


** Such records as these will never be old-fashioned. 
They belong to a literature which is eternally new 


LIVING BAYONETS 


A RECORD OF THE LAST PUSH 


By LIEUTENANT CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of “Carry On,” “Out to Win,” “‘ The Glory of the Trenches,”’ etc. 
Third Large Printing. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

“ The letters cover the period of America’s active participation in the war, 
beginning with the Spring of 1917. They tell how our allies in the trenches 
felt when the Yanks actually materialized; and the book ends with the 
Germans in full retreat, when the final victory is only a matter of days. 

“Even for a public whose imagination is bruised and stunned with the 
daily discussions of Peace, Reconstruction, ‘Bolsheviks, and the League of 
Nations, time should be found to read these gallant soldier letters.” 


—The Atlantic Monthly. 


— The Atlantic Monthly. 





War as a Crusade 


OUT 
TO WIN 


The Story of Americain France 
Fourth Edition. Cloth, $1.25 net 


“*¢Out to Win’ will deepen our 
respect for our countryman and 
enlarge our understanding and sym- 
yathy for our allies. It will give us a 
eo vision and a finer, higher cour- 
age to go on, as we must go on until 
we have accomplished the objects for 
which we are fighting.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 





‘A Prose Epic of Heroism’’ 


THE GLORY 
of the TRENCHES 


An Interpretation 
of War 
Fourth Edition. Cloth, $1.00 net 


“From beginning to end a happy 
book. It is happy, not because the 
author has escaped suffering or even 
horror, but because he has grasped 
something beyond those things.” 

—New York Times. 





Still Carrying On—and On! 
CARRY ON: LETTERS IN WAR TIME 


Now in Its Twenty-first Edition 
“One of the great, eloquent books produced by the war.”—New York Times. 
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FICTION 

Gentleman Ranker (The), and Other 
Plays. By Leon Gordon. The Four Seas 
Company, Boston. 

His Wife’s Job. By Grace Sartwell Mason. 
Illustrated. D, Appleton & Co., New York, 

Diverging Roads. By Rose Wilder Lane. ‘The 
Century Company, New York. 

This is the story of an ingenuous young 
girl who wanders out into life hoping to 
make a way for herself so that she may 
marry the struggling young man of her 
heart. She doesn’t marry him, but instead 
marries a brilliant scoundrel. The record 
of her disillusionment is moving; she de- 
velops remarkable business ability, and 
her experience as a pupil in a “fake” 
telegraph school, as a seller of land on in- 
stallments, as an advertisement writer, and 
finally as a magazine and newspaper 
worker, is related with realism. The events 
take place on the Pacific coast, and the 


local color of the fast life of San Francisco, 
of the oil districts, and of the fruit-raising 
country is well rendered. 


Gift (The). By Margaret Prescott Montague. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A story of an ebbing faith and_its re- 
turn, of an expiring hope and its recovery. 
It is more than a parable, more than a 
prose poem, more than a sermon, yet 
something of all three—a well-told drama 
of spiritual experience in which a service 
of love brings back life to both the rescuer 
and the rescued. 

He Made His Wife His Partner. By Henry 
Irving Dodge. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


The author of “Skinner’s Dress Suit” 
has a happy knack of putting optimism and 
cheerfulness into a story without spoiling 
the fun by preaching. It was a farmer 
who in this story became prosperous and 
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H APPY today is he who has the pitt of reading. The choice of all the beauti- 


ful and wholesome thoughts o 


many yesterdays lies before him, instantly 


available as a buffer against the ever recurring discordant things of life. For 
guidance, for counsel, he also turns to his friendly books—and in the reading of 
them all uncovers in himself hidden sources of strength and initiative. To all 
who would cultivate this gift of reading are recommended the books of the 
ABINGDON PRESS whose imprint for 130 years has stood for the highest 
ideals in the publishing field. Some recent publications are listed below : 


THE TRAGEDY OF LABOR 
A Monograph in Folk Philosophy 
By WuuiaM Ritey HALsTeaD 
\ practical treatment of themes occupying the attention 
of the student and of the man on the street. A fine piece 
of clear thinking-and lucid writing. 
16 mo. 108 pages. Cloth, Net, 50 cents, Postpaid. 


FIGHTING FOR A NEW WORLD 
By Cuartes W. DABNEY 
A series of Constructive Essays dealing with To-day and 
To-morrow. Some of the titles are ‘‘ A Better Era,”’ ‘* True 
Preparedness,” and ‘‘ Fighting for a New World.”’ Some 
of these essays were made the basis of efforts by Pro- 
Germans to depose the author from the Presidency of the 
University of Cincinnati. 
12 mo. 112 pages. Cloth. Net, 75 cents, Postpaid. 


THE CLEAN SWORD ‘ 
By Lyxn Harotp Hover 

What is the relation of the war to reconstruction ? How 

does a soldier become a builder? Can this war be madea 

highway to permanent peace? How is the new world to 

be made from the material of the old ? Such questions are 

lifted and answered in a fashion which has far reaching 

significance in Professor Hough’s new book, ‘‘ The Clean 
Sword.” 


12 mo. 212 pages. Cloth. Net, 81.00, Postpaid 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A BROWNING 
LOVER 


By Joun WALKER POWELL 
Browning lovers are on the increase, for which Mr. 
Powell’s confessions are certain to strike a responsive 
chord in many hearts. He returns again and again to his 
thesis that Browning is primarily a poet, an artist. * * He 
never saw pure white light, 2s such, but as made up of all 


the colors of the rainbow. * * There are frequent quota- 
tions and the one who has never read a line of Browning 
would finish the book possessed of valuable information.— 
National Enquirer. 

Cr. 8 vo. 248 pages. Cloth, Net, 81.00, Postpaid. 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE 
A Study in Spiritual Hygiene 
By Oscar Kuxns 

‘* After the Bible there is no infl e 80 beneficent ort 
the serene life as the works of Plato,’”’ says Professor 
Kuhns, who occupies the chair of literature in Wesleyan 
University. ‘* We believe,’’ he says, *‘ the times are ripe 
for a new interpretation of that religion which is sense 
and taste for the infinite, and as essentially a part of 
human nature as either knowledge or action.” Hence, he 
leads the reader through a really delightful browsing over 
the whole field of human aspiration for soul expression and 

satisfaction.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
12 mo. 234 pages. Net, $1.00, Postpaid. 





THE MASTER QUEST 
By Wit 8. Woopavut. 

It is the contention of the author that ‘‘man is ever 
questing greatness. He vigorously protests against being 
insignificant.’’ The satisfaction of that quest is to be found 
in God. In Him, and Him alone, one can find complete- 
ness. ‘* Above all,’’ says the author, ‘‘ Christianity is the 
religion of a Person. Sometimes we forget this most obvi- 
ous fact and come to think it consists of Articles of Relig- 
ion, of Longer or Shorter Catechi of Confessi of 
Faith and proceedings of councils.’’ * *Many will find in 
‘*The Master Quest ’’ a fresh discussion of some of the 
most important truths connected with our religious life 
and will be helped into a clearer appreciation of these 
eternal verities.—Zion Herald. 

12 mo. 186 pages. Cloth. Net, 75 cents, Postpaid. 
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“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
ee ays in all the World” 

WHEN your boy was a baby, you hoped he would 

always be surrounded A the best character- 
forming influences. Remember this now, as the 
world lies open before him. In hisreading especially 
he needs the sound, manly material published reg- 
ularly in The Ameri y—a ine that is a pos- 
itive power in developing America’s 
boyhood. 













More than 500,000 read it eager- 
ly and regularly. Give your boy 
this inspiration and this ad- 
vantage. He needs it as he 
grows. Buy it at the news- 
stands, or subscribe for him. 
62.00 a year—20c a copy. 


The Sprague Pub. Co. 
3 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume : 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 





Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
4 
Anowledge a to . 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
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“ The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era in Religion 
For Churches of All Denominations 


Contains all the great hymns which have 
become fixed in the affections of the 
Church and adds thereto three distinc- 
tive features : 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of the Inner Life 
This hymnal is alive! It sings the 
same Gospel that is being preached in 
all modern evangelical pulpits. 


Send $1.15 “or single copy 
702 East Fortieth Street, CHICAGO 
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The New Books (Continued) 
happy by making a partner out of his 
wife, but the method has universal possi- 
bilities. 
Ma Pettengill. By Harry Leon Wilson. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City. 

A Icisurely, ruminating, whimsical wo- 
man owner and manager of a cattle ranch, 
Ma Pettengill has to be coaxed into telling 
the histories of the queer people and hap- 
penings that have aroused her ire or sym- 

athy. “Ma” herself is the best character 
in the book. Her fun is native, racy, and 
penetrating. 
Mildred Carver, U. S. A. By Martha Bensley 
Bruére. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A look ahead into an American future 
in which instead of universal military ser- 
vice we shall have just plain universal 
public service by and for all men and wo- 
men. Every boy and girl who becomes of 
age must devote a year to this obligatory 
service on a farm, with a public utility, in 
sanitary work, or otherwise. Rich and poor, 
Jew and Gentile, the educated and the igno- 
rant, accept this burden as part of their Na- 
tional obligation. They are thus thrown into 
intimacy with one another, profit personally 
by the Janene association, and produce 
economic results of value. The story as a 
story has animation and rapid action. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Fairies’ Annual (The). Presented by Cecil 
Starr Johns. Illustrated. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. 

This is a delightful book. What child is 
not interested in such natural phenomena 
as the Glow-Worm Lighter, the Will o’ the 
Wisp, and the Rain Fairy? It is just pos- 
sible, too, that some grown-up people may 
also feel their fascination. 

Young Folks Treasury (The). Edited by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, 
William Byron Forbush. In12vols. Vol. [— 
Childhood’s Favorites and Fairy Stories. Vol. 
Il—Myths and Legendary Heroes. Vol. I11— 
Classic Tales and Everyday Stories. Vol. IV— 
Modern Tales and Animal Stories. Vol. V— 
The Animal World. Vol. VI—Travels and 
Adventures. Vol. ViI—Heroes and Patriots. 
Vol. VIII—Science, Invention, and Plant Life. 
Vol. [X—Men and Women of Achievement. 
Vol. X—Ideal Home Life. Vol. XI—Golden 
Hours with the Poets. Vol. XII—Music and 
Art. The University Society, New York. 

The new revision of this well-edited set 
of books makes the reviewer envious of the 
children of to-day. What treasures are 
here for the boy or girl who likes to read! 
And for the child who doesn’t like to read, 
what interesting pictures, many in color, 
that will be sure to lure him on to the love 
of reading! Hereare the children’s classics 
side by side with sketches of heroes of the 
recent war; accounts of new inventions 
and tales of the adventures of knights of 
old; famous songs, with words and music ; 
true stories for the matter-of-fact boy and 
interesting fiction for the imaginative girl ; 
amusements for rainy days and long eve- 
nings. A volume issued by the same pub- 
lishers and edited by Caroline B. Burrell 
and W. B. Forbush, entitled “ The Mother’s 
Book,” admirably supplements the set with 
helpful hints for parents. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
Dutch Landscape Etchers of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By William Aspenwall 
Bradley. Hnstrated. The Yale University 
Press, New Haven. 


Prints and Drawings by Frank Brangwyn. 


With Some Other. Phases of His Art, by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. 


The fortunate people who treasure one 
of Mr. Brangwyn’s etchings for their very 
own will feel that they must have this 
handsome book, with its fine illustrations 
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The New Books (Continued) 
and its vigorous comments by Mr. Sparrow ; 
others, who regard the ownership of one 
of those etchings as beyond them in these 
times, may well feel that here is a pretty 
good substitute for the unattainable. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Richard Cobden; The International Man. 
By J. A. Hobson. Illustrated. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. 

Richard Cobden is known throughout 
the English-speaking world as the great 
apostle of international free trade. He was 
one of the chief founders of England’s 
modern financial and industrial supremacy 
because, by his almost single-handed over- 
throw of the Corn Laws and thus of the 
English protective system, he — the 
way for that world trade which during the 
last sixty years has been the foundation of 
England's world power. The present vol- 
ume is not a biography in the accepted 
sense of that term, but is a collection of 
letters, with comment and interpretation, 
that display the various phases of Cobden’s 
international but practical mind. To the 
student of political science Mr. Hobson’s 
book will be of both use and interest be- 
cause of the light it sheds, at the present 
crisis in world relationships, on the prog- 
ress of English thought and policies in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Theodore Roosevelt : The Boy and the 
Man. By James Morgan. New Edition. 


Illustrated. ‘The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 
Alfred the Great, the Truth Teller ; Maker 
of England, 848-899. By Beatrice Ade- 
laide Lees. Illustrated. (Heroes of the Nations.) 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Not all readers will be interested in 
delving into the mingled fact and myth 
which constitute our material for a picture 
of Alfred the Great, but none can deny the 
skill with which this material has been used 
by the author in making a lifelike portrait 
of this British hero of old. The book will 
be highly useful to those who wish to read 
a popular account of some of the begin- 
nings of English history, and one which 
embodies the most recent research. 

British Revolution and the American 
Democracy (The). An Interpretation of 


British Labour Programmes. By Norman An- 
gell. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


Chaos in Europe (The). By Frederick Moore. 
Introduction by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


This author, well known as a newspaper 
correspondent, enjoys the advantage of 
years of residence in China, Russia, and 
the Balkan States. His opinions, whether 
as to present military and political situa- 
tions or as to future foreign policies, are 
clearly stated. In this latest volume from 
his pen he describes the methods of the 
Bolsheviki, in which we clearly see that, 
instead of a liberation for Russia, there 
was only plunder for Lenine and Trotsky. 
Mr. Moore’s conclusion is that “what Rus- 
sia could have been, she might still be,” for 
she has able men who will come to the 
front if opportunity be given. To this end 
“it is necessary for the Allies to devise the 
means to help them, not excluding the use 
of armed forces.” There is little doubt 
that, contrary to the President’s view, “ the 
pressure of Allied and American forces in 
Russia would help to stabilize the country 
quickly.” Passing from the reconstruction 
of Russia to the reconstruction of Europe, 
the author would also see America play a 
leading part, for we have not only “su- 
preme power and wealth,” but, what is 
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conditions in war time. 


extraordinary novel. 
431 pages. 


By the Author of ‘THE SECOND BLOOMING ”’ 


BLIND ALLEY 


By W. L. GEORGE 
“BLIND ALLEY” is a long novel, dealing with political and social 


Four years of war have wrought a change in the 
womanhood of England, and it is this change that Mr. George mirrors 
in this big, fearlessly written novel of a typical English family in war time. 
The Chicago Daily News said of ‘‘ BLIND ALLEY’’: 
‘*A wonderful book. A deep sympathy and understanding of men and 
women. A cynical idealism—ideals of the highest, cynical because George 
knows they are too beautiful to be possible. . 
But it is more than that. It is a cry in the night.’’ 


$1.75 net 


. . ‘Blind Alley’ is an 
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e of variety and color.’’ 








AGAINST THE WINDS 


By KATE JORDAN 
“ AGAINST THE WINDS” is a powerful analytical novel, invested with 


the qualities of romance and dramatic suspense that cannot fail to appeal to a 
wide reading public. The story of Naomi Tway’s struggle Against the Winds 
—of poverty—of an unsuitable marriage—of a love that finally comes to 
possess her recklessly—is rich in unusual incidents. 

The New York Times said of ‘‘ AGAINST THE WINDS’’: 


** Conceived and written in a spirit of romance, the novel is dramatic and 
holds the reader’s attention throughout—An entertaining and vivid story, with 
} 


With four illustrations by Clark Fay. $1.50 net 
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SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Unequalled for Boys’ Schools and Camps 
Send 35c today for a postpaid ““ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 





Important to Subscribers 
When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 
address, both old and new address should be 
given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 








STALL’S 
SELF AND 
SEX SERIES 





helped make the world health- 
ier and happier. 


Thousands of our fighting men and the folks 
back home have been kept morally clean be- 
cause of the vital truths in these books. 


Eight Separate Books at $1.20 Each 


“What a Young Boy Ought to Know” 
“What a Young Man Ought to Know” 
“What a Young Husband Ought to Know” 
“What a Man of 45 Ought to Know” 
“What a Young Girl Ought to Know” 
“What a Young Woman Ought to Know” 
“What a Young Wife Ought to Know” 
“What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know” 


Price of each book per copy is $1.20, at 
all book shops, or 


Vir Publishing Co. $2.0" pniiedviphin Pe 














NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


BRINGS GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 
cof , 

Soi With 
NEW NY Fresh 
Books VW Statements 

The Business Man 

and His “Overflow” OF VHE 

WILLIAM E. SWEET MAN 


A successful business man’s presenta- 
tion of how to spend the margin of one’s 
time and energy in activities which 
make for world progress. Cloth, 75¢ 


Christianity’s Unifying 

Fundamenta THOUGHTFUL 

HENRY F. WARING LAYMEN 
Reveals the reality of Christ and points 


the ey by the acceptance of that real- 
ity in the fullest measure. loth, $1.25 


oe 
4 Hearth and Altar ( FOR THE 
OSCAR L. JOSEPH HOME 
A five minute family devotional service 

is built around a theme for each 
thirteen weeks, of great value individ- 


ually and socially. Cloth, $1.25 
Heroes FOR BOYS 
HUGH.A. MORAN AND PARENTS 


Twelve great lives are studied in a way 
which helps a hero-loving boy to apply 
the principles of Christian living to his 


own life, lh, 75¢ 





At your Book Store or from us 
Write for Folder: Reconstruction Books 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publication Department 
International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 


347 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 




































Brand Whitlock’s 


BELGIUM 


By far the most important book 
of the Twentieth Century — the 
complete story of the heart of the 
war, by the United States Minister 
to Belgium, a great diplomat, a dis- 
tinguished author—the only Amer- 
ican whom the Germans permitted 
to leave Belgium with the diaries 
he had kept during the invasion. 


In the opinion of many eminent 
men “Belgium” is the most 
valuable literary work which has 
grown out of the war. Next to 
their King, Brand Whitlock is 
most beloved of the Belgians. 
Day by day he stood between 
the invaders and their victims; 
night by night he recorded ~—7 
detail of the brutal story. With 
his very soul seared by the trag- 
edy, he has given the world a 
book that will live forever—a book 
that all Americans may be proud 
of as the work of an American. 


Two vols., portraits, 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut edges, $7.50 net 


Other New Books of 


Current Interest 


THE REDEMPTION OF 
THE DISABLED by Garrard Harris 


The first complete account of the pro- 
gram, now under way, by the Govern- 
ment, for the restoration of our war- 
disabled men to normal civil life. Intro- 
duction by Col. Frank Billings, U.S.A.., 
Chief of the Division of Reconstruc- 
Wik cscecasancceiaas Illus., $2.00 net 


THE COLLEGES IN WARTIME 
AND AFTER ,... . by Parke E. Kolbe 


A dramatically interesting account of 
the effect of war upon higher education 
in the United States and organized 
American collegiate co-operation with 
the Government........I/lus., $2.00 net 


THE AMERICAN AIR 
SERVICE ...... by Arthur Sweetser 


The first authentic history of the Amer- 
ican Air Service, the great storm center 
of our military preparations. With an 
introduction by Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War.......Zllus., $2.50 net 


GEORGES CLEMENCEAU: 
Tiger of France. by Georges Lecomte 


An intimate study of the grand old 
man of France—his career, vigorous 
personality, and remarkable popu- 
MGS 3 einai ns cu neesaeceese $1.50 net 


THE STORY OF GENERAL 
PERSHING . . by Everett T. Tomlinson 


An aceurate and most interestingly 
written biography of the man who led 
the American Armies in France—his 
boyhood, youth at West Point, and 
career in the service....... Tilus., $1.50 
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more, “the spirit of desire to help.” The 

book lacks an index. 

Land and the Soldier (The). By Frederic 
C. Howe, Ph.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Problem ofa National Budget (The). By 
William Franklin Willoughby. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

Movement for Budgetary Reform in the 
States (The). By William Franklin Wil- 
loughby. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The problem of a budget, whether for 

the Nation or for the States, is certainly 
urgent. These volumes, by a well-known 
expert, ought to be the most serious contri- 
bution yet made to a popular understand- 
ing of conditions. Mr. Willoughby dis- 
cusses the nature of the problem and the 
efforts to work it out. He shows just what 
has been done not only here but abroad, 
especially in Great Britain, and he makes 
it clear that the next step to be taken is an 
establishment by Congress of a National 
commission on the adoption of a budget. 
But whether Congress does this or not 
miblie opinion is crystallizing with gratify- 
ing rapidity as to this conviction that the 
will of the people cannot be intelligently 
formulated or expressed unless the people 
have adequate means for knowing currently 
how Government affairs have been con- 
ducted, their present condition, and the 
future programme. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


World Facts and America’s Responsi- 
bility. By Cornelius H. Patton, D.D. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. ° 

A small book, but electrical. Its suc- 
cessive chapters exhibit ten world facts 
as vividly as moving pictures on an illu- 
minated screen, and with climactic effect. 

These facts mark the dawn of world peace 

as beginning a new era, from which to date 

distinctly modern history. The renaissance 
of Asia has brought East and West to clas 

hands in a glorious partnership. Parallel. 
ing the decadence of non-Christian relig- 
ions confessed by spokesmen for China, 

India, and Japan is a victorious advance of 

Christianity not seen since the first century. 

A new world-consciousness appears, a new 

nationalism with a sense of national re- 

sponsibility, a new world-unity as the basis 
for world-brotherhood. Asia meanwhile 
cries loudly to America for light and lead- 
ing ; and Britain and America have united 
in a fellowship of service to mankind. 
Democracy has become the world’s organ- 
izing principle, and needs Jesus Christ to 
solve its perilous problems. A new idealism, 
cleansing, practical, beneficent, has sprung 
up. War ~*~ set charity in the center of 
the stage. Finally, while the Church is 
sodieg tani for her tasks, the things she 
must supply for its achievement are point- 
edly specified. Starred throughout as the 
book is with figures, facts, personal experi- 
ences, stirring ae et reminiscences, 
to begin it is to feel its lure and to read it 


to the end. 
WAR BOOKS . 


American Poilu (An). Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

America’s Day. By Ignatius Phayre. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

This book describes America during the 
three years preceding 1917, when public 
opinion here was advancing from a condi- 
tion of ignorance or indifference concern- 
ing the war to one of indignation. While 
the author’s style is much too diffuse, while 
his language is sometimes extravagant and 
his book would gain greatly by condensa- 
tion, it is worth reading, as the opinion cf 
an Englishman who has the advantage of 
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The Omar Khayyam of the Bible 


A GENTLE CYNIC 


Being the Book of Ecclesiastes 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr,, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Author of ** The War and the Bagdad Railway,” ete.- 
A delightfully human book on the Omar Khayyam of the 
Bible with an exact translation of the original text. How it 
came to be written and who wrote it (and it was not Solo- 
mon), why additions were made to the original text and the 
whole interesting story is here given. A delightful exposi- 
tion of that ‘‘ uncomfortable interrogation mark,’’ the first 
author who wrote under a nom de plume. 


Small 4to. $2.00 net 
THE SOUL OF 
ANN RUTLEDGE 


The Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Romance 

By BERNIE BABCOCK 

This remarkable novel, based upon the true story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s early love affair, revives in the pioneer setting 
of the times one of the rarest and most exquisite love 
stories in history. The story of Lincoln’s romance has never 
before been told. Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. 


$1.50 net. Ready in April 
WILD YOUTH 
AND ANOTHER 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 

‘** It has a call to the heart of youth that will reach hearts 
no longer young. It has a dramatic intensity that ensures 
its ability to capture the imagination and hold the reader 
spellbound. It is the tale of a writer who has had a fresh 
inspiration, who has suddenly seen with a clearer vision and 
an imagination newly, stirringly stimulated.’’— Philadelphia 
Press. Four illustrations. $1.50 net 


THE DIAMOND PIN 


By CAROLYN WELLS 

Fleming Stone, the Sherlock Holmes of American fiction, 
the irrepressible ‘‘ Fibsy,’’ and the lovely Iris Clyde become 
involved in a curious and inexplicable mystery—the out- 
come of a practical joke shaped by a whimsical old lady. 
Love, humor, mystery, all play their parts in this clever 
story. Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. $1.35 net 


THE RED SIGNAL 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 

Author of ** The Enchanted Barn” 
A real American girl outwits a band of spies and agents for 
destruction in this country. It is a breathless and exciting 
yarn. Perhaps the finest touch is the heroine’s gradual for- 
getfulness of self and safety as she realizes how her country 
can be served. Frontispiece in color. $1.35 net 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


A Story of Modern Farming 
By JOHN THOMAS SIMPSON 
This is above all an intensely interesting story for boys, but 

written with the distinct purpose of inspiring boys with the 
** back to the farm ”’ idea, and also to point out to country ; 
boys the great cial possibilities right at home. : 
Frontispiece and 16 illustrations. $1.50 net 


TRAINING OF A SALESMAN , 

By WILLIAM MAXWELL 

Vice-President Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Selling is an art everyone in business should cultivate—we ] 
¢ 
; 





all have something to sell. The author has packed in this 
small volume concrete and constructive advice on all phases 
of salesmanship, all the ins and outs of the seller’s art told 
in a humorous and pointed way which makes it unforgetable. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net 


TRAINING FOR THE ELEC. 
TRIC RAILWAY BUSINESS 


( 
By C. B. FAIRCHILD, Jr. \ 
Prepared under the Direct Supervision of T. E. Mirren, of V 


the Philadelphia Traction Company. ] 
This addition to Lippincott’s Training Series presents a very : 1 
broad view of the problems confronting those engaged in the 
electric railway business, and at the same time it abounds in U 
suggestive details and principles for those who wish to put 
into operation the most recent developments. . 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THE FINE ART OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY : 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


This new book will be heartily welcomed by camera workers, a 
as it sets forth the underlying principles of art in so far as a 
they can be applied to photography. I 


24 illustrations. Frontispiece. $2.50 net 


THE UNIVERSITY OF E 
PENNSYLVANIA FRANKLIN'S COLLEGE ui 


By HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT p 
The complete history of the University has never been com- al 
piled before this. In this handsomely illustrated volume tlie 
alumni secretary tells its origin and career during 178 years. 

22 illustrations. Limited edition. Octavo. $2.50 net 






AT ALL BOOKSTORES M 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA a 
ERI IIE a A LSE TE AILS EE ONE | 
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He Knows Alaska! 


q@ S. Hall Young was among the 
first to undergo the hardships of the 
Chilkoot Pass on the thrilling dash 
to reach the Klondike. His new book 


Adventures in Alaska 


contains experiences both wide and varied which he 
relates with zest and vigor. His stories in no way 
suffer in comparison with those invented by writers 
of popular fiction, and have the added quality of 
being the record of genuine experiences and personal 
adventures in the frozea North. Jllus. $1.25 net 


S. HALL _YOUNG’S OTHER BOOKS 


The Klondike Clan tas. $1.50 net 
Alaska Days with John Muir $7.25 net 


NOW READY! 


th Edition. Revised aud Enlarged. 
Many New Illustrations. $1.25 net 


FOCH wa 


MAN 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 


WITH THE AID OF 
Lieut. Col. Requin of Foch’s Staff 


“ Renders a useful, timely and important service. It is 
a marvelous tale, and discloses to the observant mind the 
secret of Foch’s marvelous success.”—New York Tribune 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL CompPANy 


NEW YORK: 158 Sth Ave., CHICAGO: 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


























» . The New Books (Continued) 
looking at America’s share in the war from 
a somewhat detached standpoint. 
Force Supreme (The). By Walter Wellman. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
The stake of the late war, as Mr. Well- 
man says, was the type of civilization the 
world is to have hereafter. It is not enough 
to have won the war. We must now work 
out the will of a triumphant world. That 
must be done by the master peoples, and it 
must be done by the law of association—a 
world organized, a world of co-operation, 
a world which will recognize and act upon 
the truth that a wrong to any member of 
the community is a wrong to the commu- 
nity. Mr. Wellman’s suggestions are inter- 
esting. 
Valley of Vision (The). By Henry van Dyke. 
pees. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 


Dr. van Dyke’s delicate art has made 
out of some of his experiences in the war a 
volume that will attract many readers 
whose appetite for ordinary war stories is 
by this time satiated. In addition, there are 
here some dream stories that are quite un- 
usual in their charm. 

War Diary of a hry (The). By Lee 
Meriwether. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Mr. Meriwether is well known as a lively 
narrator and commentator on men and 
things seen. It must be about thirty years 
ago that his book “A Tramp Trip”’ told 
how he saw Europe on fifty cents a day. 
Lately he saw it in war time as a special 
assistant to our Ambassador in France. 
He had quite unusual experiences, and, as 
usual with him, talked with laborers and 
peasants, studied industry and life closely, 
and has amusing and odd stories to relate. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Modern Punctuation. By George Summey, 
Jr. The Oxford University Press, New York. 


This is an admirable treatise, worthy to 
stand on the shelf with that well-known 
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classic on the subject, Wilson’s “Treatise 
on English Punctuation,” and timely as a 
“supplement to Wilson’s somewhat obsoles- 
cent system. It is a book for critical stu- 
dents rather than for casual readers, and 
will well repay careful examination by 
authors and printers. 

Pronunciation of Standard English in 
America (The). By George Philip Krapp. 
The Oxford University Press, New York. 

“ Wherever a question of choice between 
two Se arises, there is rarely 
any difficulty in making a choice after the 
facts are once known. It is the province of 
a book like this to show students how they 
may become sure of their facts, not to 
men their choices for them.” So says the 
author. The extremely interesting and ju- 
dicious conclusions of his book require real 
study on the reader’s part to make them 
valuable, on account of the somewhat caba- 
listic system of phonetic ‘symbols used. 
When these are mastered, the book will 
prove a gold mine for orthoepists. 

' MISCELLANEOUS 

American Year Book (The). A Record of 
Events and Progress, 1918. Edited by Francis 
G. Wickwire, B.A., B.Se. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

Dwellersin Arcady. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Here is a pleasantly written account of 
the reclaiming of an abandoned farm by 
fortunate people who found only happiness 
in their venture. There are touches of 
humor in the book, with many attractive 

ictures, and “ Dwellers in Arcady” will 

* read with interest by the many people 

who long for a home in the “ real country.” 

Farmer and the New Day (The). By Kenyon 
L. Butterfield. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Every thoughtful farmer will find in- 
formation and inspiration in this book, and 
if our Congressmen, Senators, and public 
men generally would read it their eyes 
might be opened to the necessity for a 
larger programme on the part of legislators 
in establishing agriculture ona better basis 
in the productive activities of the Nation. 
Here are two pregnant sentences of the 
author’s: “ The war has revealed a vacant 
chair at the Nation’s council-table—the 
chair of the farmer. . . . Collective action 
of farmers must replace the futile aims of 
single-handed endeavor.” 

Woman Question (The). By Ellen Key, G. L. 
Dickinson, and Others. Compiled and Edited 
by T. R. Smith. (The Modern Library of the 
World's Best Books.) Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York. 
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Doran Books 
JELLICOE 


THE GRAND FLEET, 1914-1916; Its 
Creation, Development and Work. By 
ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, of 
Scapa. “Admiral Jellicoe’s book is a 
tonic, spiritual, moral, mental, and even 
physical.’’—Rear Admiral Fiske, U.S.N. 

Octavo. Net, $6.00 


GIBBS 


THE WAY TO VICTORY: Vol. I, The 
Menace; Vol. II, The Repulse. By 
PHILIP GIBBS. This great panorama 
of the war, drawn by the most widely- 
read writer on the great conflict. 


Maps. 2 Vols. Octavo. Net, $5.00 


MAURICE 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914. By MAJOR- 
GENERAL SIR FREDERICK B. MAU- 
RICE. The true story of how the war 
was won when the Huns failed at the 
First Battle of the Marne. 

Maps. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


McKEEVER 


MAN AND THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 
By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER. A new 
plan for social reconstruction, as radical 
as the Copernican theory in its day. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


DANIELS 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. By 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Secretary of the 
Navy. A vivid and official account of 
our navy at work. 12mo. Net, $2.00 


CHESTERTON 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By CECIL CHESTERTON. 
One of the most interesting interpreta- 
tions of American history ,ever written 
by a foreigner. 12mo. Net, $2.50 
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How to Sell Your 


Real Estate 
Any Kind—Anywhere 


T got cash for my prop- 
erty in less than two weeks, 
Made sale myself so had 
no commission to pay. You 
can do the same with The 
Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate. No matter 
where located, these prac- 
tical, scientific plans will 
show you how to sell your property—quickly and for 
cash—without employing agents or paying commis- 
sions. Investigate at once. 
Learn how easy you can Quick Results! 
use the Simplex Plans, } «¢ : 

: ; Sold for cash in 10 
just as did, to sell days. Recommend your 
your real estate. Write methods.” ym. H. Cart. 
today (a postal will do) to | ooid iny farm for cash, 
F Mrs. L. A. Childs, Minn. 
The Simplex Co. | pian is tioeat i ever 
Dept. 47, 1123 Broadway, N.Y. | "70rd my” ‘hotel 
They will send you full partic- oe 7 —G@. #. Stew. 
ulars without cost or obligation. 8 




















AMERICAN BUSINESS IN WORLD 
MARKETS. By JAMES T. M. MOORE. 
A survey of the wonderful opportunity 
which presents itself to American busi- 
ness men. 12mo. Net, $2.00 


PEARSON 


VICTORY OVER BLINDNESS. By SIR 
ARTHUR PEARSON. This blind Eng- 
lishman explains the methods so suc- 
cessfully used in his school for blind 
soldiers. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


NICOLL 


REUNION IN ETERNITY. By SIR WM. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL. The sorrowing 
and bereaved will find comfort and as- 
surance in Dr. Nicoll’s rarely beautiful 
volume. 12mo. Net, $1.50 














GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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«SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS” DUE IN 1919. 


BY ROBERT 


TJ HE most interesting insect in the 
| world will be seen this summer, per- 
haps in very large numbers, over 
large areas of the United States. The in- 
sect referred to is the periodical cicada, 
commonly miscalled the seventeen-year 
locust, to which some mystery has always 
been attached and around which many 
superstitions have gathered. The name 
seventeen-year locust is incorrect in at 
least two particulars: First, it is not a 
locust at all, that name being properly ap- 
plied only to members of the grasshopper 
family ; and, second, while it has a seven- 
teen-year period, it also has a thirteen-year 
period. It has so long been called by the 
name of locust, however, that there isno hope 
of divesting it of that incorrect appellation. 
The periodical cicada spends either sev- 
teen or thirteen years, lacking a few weeks, 
in slow development underground. Then 
millions of individuals attain maturity al- 
most at the same moment and emerge for 


H. MOULTON 


protection can be employed that will save the 
young and tender stock from serious injury. 

While the periodical cicada appears in 
some portion of the United States in almost 
every year, the 1919 swarm is expected to 
be one of the most numerous, as it will in- 
clude the largest brood of the seventeen- 
year family and a small brood of the thir- 
teen-year family. There are thirty broods 
in all. The year 1868 was the greatest 
locust year in history. In that year Brood 
19, the largest of the thirteen-year broods, 
appeared in conjunction with Brood 10, the 
two combining to make an unprecedented 
infestation. The coincidence of the largest 
seventeen-year brood with a smaller thir- 
teen-year brood this year will hardly bring 
about conditions approaching those of 1868. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has long kept close check on all 
the broods of both races, and is able to say 
with accuracy just when and over what 
territory any brood will appear. The work 

















THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST 
a, adult ; b, same, side view ; c, shed pupal skin. About 1% times natural size 


a noisy and strenuous existence above 
ground, terminating in exhaustion and 
death after about five weeks. During that 
period the females lay their eggs by chis- 
eling grooves in the small branches of 
trees. This results in apparently great 
damage to forest, orchard, and other trees, 
but the fear aroused is out of proportion to 
the real damage likely to be done. This fear 
appears to have existed with the savages, 
and has remained with their civilized suc- 
eessors notwithstanding the fact that the 
cicada has been under investigation for 
well over two hundred years, and the ap- 
pearance of the swarms is foretold by 
entomologists as accurately as eclipses of 
the moon are foretold by astronomers. 
Upon every appearance of large broods 
of the cicada fear is aroused that trees will 
be destroyed. There would seem to be 
some ground for such a fear. The number 
of the insects is so tremendous that one 
ean hardly understand how they can de- 
yosit their eggs in the young and tender 
ranches of the trees without killing them. 
Yet the fact remains that there have been 
outbreaks of cicadas in some sections of 
the United States in most of the years 
since this country was discovered and that 
no very great damage has ever been done. 
Very young fruit trees sometimes are killed 
or seriously injured, but little or no per- 
manent injury is done to forest trees or 
mature trees of any kind, and measures of 


of classifying and locating the various 
broods with their periods of recurrence 
began a long while ago and was attended 
for some time with considerable confusion. 
It was generally believed that the period 
of recurrence was seventeen years, but 
every once in a while there would be an 
outbreak that failed to coincide with any 
possible seventeen-year period, and investi- 
gators were getting different results, with 
— apparently ranging all the way 
rom ten years to seventeen years. All this 
work was done on the assumption that all 
periodical cicadas were alike, and the rec- 
ords were getting decidedly snarled before 
the discovery that the thirteen-year family 
is separate and distinct from the seventeen- 
— family. The honor of this ey 
yelongs to Dr. D. L. Phares, an independ- 
ent investigator of Woodville, Mississippi, 
who, on May 17, 1845, published an article 
in which he asserted the existence of a 
thirteen-year race. The fact was definitely 
accepted in 1869, the year following the 
reatest locust outbreak, when Dr. B. D. 
Valsh and Professor C. V. Riley recorded 
the investigations that became the basis of 
the accumulated knowledge of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The two broods due this year are Brood 
10, which belongs to the seventeen-year 
family, and Brood 18, which belongs to the 
thirteen-year family. The former will ap- 
pear mostly in Northern territory and the 
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bu with your 


Cays | 


Ds we 
your eyes 


—and you won't mistake a pea- 
cock for a nightingale or an ordinary 
talking machine for a jeweled Pathé. 


Listen to the Pathé with the Sap- 
phire Ball and all-wood violin tone 
chamber. You hear every note— 
every word clearly, distinctly, no 
scratching metallic sounds. You can- 
not help being impressed with the 
Pathé superiority in tone when you 
buy with your ears. 


Your eyes will see the tiny 


(hand-polished) Sapphire Ball gliding 


smoothly round and round without 3 


wearing or cutting the groove. 


See it rubbed across the record— 
children often do this—without hurt- 
ing it. And remember, no needles 
to change. 


See the beautifully finished cab- 


inets of selected woods. 


Even if you buy with your eyes— 
you will see many advantages in the 
Pathé Instrument not found in the 
ordinary talking machine. 


Go to the Pathé dealer nearest 
your home and hear the tone of an 
instrument as clear as the song of a 
nightingale, in a cabinet as big and 
beautiful as a peacock. 


PHONOGRAPH 


No Needles to Change 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 
Eugene A. Widmann, Pres. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The PathéFréres Phonograph Company, Limited, Toronto, Can- 


William and Mary Art 
Model— American walnut 
finish—Pathé perfect tone 
control ; Pathé reproduc- 
er, Sapphire ball; Uni- 
versal tone arm; rich 


etal trimming ; 
silent motor $2 / 5 
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** Seventeen- Year Locusts”? Due in 1919 (Continued) 
latter in Southern territory. The whole or 
portions of twenty States are included 
within ‘this range. They are Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, errand, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and the District of Columbia. It is a 
little hard to understand, however, how the 
insect can play a very important engage- 
ment in some of these States without getting 
into neutral territory, such as the States 
immediately adjoining. 

The seventeen-year pest has disregarded 
so many of the accepted ethics of warfare 
in the past three or four thousand years 
that a little thing like violating neutral 
territory would not be expected to give it 
any more concern than the ruthless shoot- 
ing up of Belgium gave ex-Kaiser William 
and his gray-suited cicadas in human form. 
But it is to the credit of the cicada that he 
lets you know when he is coming, and gives 
you ample time to arrange your defenses. 

Latitude does not make any material 
difference in the time for the emergence 
of the insects. This ranges from the last 
week in May to the first in June. About 
this time the woods. and orchards will be 
resounding with the shrill drums of the 
insects, and the leaves of the trees where 
the bréod is well represented” will” be 
studded with the cast skins deposited by 
the industrious and noisy little workers. 
Trees that exude gummy substances, such 
as pines and cedars, are generally avoided 
by the cicada when it is ready to deposit 
its eggs. In the orchard the — tree is 
the prime favorite, with the peach and pear 
in close order, though all the others, and 
even the grape vines, are pounced upon. 

The — out of young orchards this 
spring is to be discouraged, according to 
experts. Such plantings should be deferred 
until fall, when danger from the great 
cicada swarm will be past ; and young trees 
already planted should not be pruned. 
Some other ameliorative measures are 
recommended, such as hand-picking the 
insects from young trees, sprays at the 
time of emergence, and whitewashing of 
trees at the beginning of the laying period, 
which is around July 1. 

One of the superstitions connected with 
the periodical cicada is the notion among 
some people that they could identify the 
cry of the insect as a resemblance to the 
a of the name Pharaoh, the 

igyptian monarch who so relentlessly per- 

secuted the ancient Jews. Attention has 
also been called to the dark bars that 
oceur on the filmy wings of the insect in 
the shape of the letter “W,” which to 
many used to mean that the coming of the 
ene was a forerunner of war. Since, 
1owever, the coming outbreak will arrive 
just at the conclusion of the greatest war, 
some new calamity will evidently have to 
be‘ suggested this time. 

There have always been reports of death 
caused by the sting of the cicada, despite 
the fact that the insect has no sting — no 
means for infecting any one. ‘The cicada 
has a bill, and what is termed an oviposi- 
tor, the organ in which the eggs are stored 
during the process of development. Ento- 
mologists long ago dispelled the popular 
faney that there was any fight or poison in 
the cicada or that his mission in life was 
other than to cut into trees to find lodg- 
ment for the eggs necessary to keep up 
the line of succession of the thirteen and 
seventeen year tribes. 
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Razor blade magnijied 
1000 times 





DON’T LET YOUR RAZOR 
ABUSE. YOUR FACE 


HE cutting edge of every razor—“ ordinary ” or “safety ”— consists of micro- 
scopic teeth. Magnified 1000 times these teeth look like the teeth of a cross- 
cut saw. See illustration above. 
Now, rust forms on these teeth. This makes the blade dull—makes it “ pull ” 
and hurt your face. 

You don’t wipe any “safety” or “ordinary ” razor blade dry enough to prevent 
this “surface rusting.” Apply 3-in-One shaving oil before and after shaving. 3-in-One 
positively prevents rust on any metal. 

This is the way to have a perfect shave: Moisten your thumb and forefinger 
with a few drops of 3-in-One. Draw razor blade between them. 
Then if an “ordinary ” razor, strop in the usual way, first putting 
afew drops on the strop. You'll be surprised and delighted at the 
keen edge that comes so quickly and shaves so perfectly. 

After shaving, be sure to repeat the oiling. That will abso- 
lutely prevent any rust forming between shaves. 3-in-One makes 
the razor slip over the face “slick and smooth.’? Also prevents 
the soap from burning or smarting after even a close shave. 
3-in-One shaving oil has a delicate, agreeable odor. 

You can get 3-in-One at any good drug, hardware or general 
store. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 50c in 
bottles; also 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE 3-IN-ONE FOR YOU 


A postal will bring you a generous free sample. Also the scientific 
“ Razor Saver” circular. Write this very day and prove these things 
for your own self. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 AER. Broadway New York 




















YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—domestic workers, teachers, 
nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situa- 
tion, may be filled through a little announcement in the classified columns of ‘The Outlook. If you have 
some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value to you as they have to many 
others. Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising, 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Even if you shave daily, Hinds 
Cream will give the skin a soft, smooth, 
comfortable feeling, and free it of irntation 
from soap or a close shave. Its use invigorates 

_and refines the skin, bringing an improved appear- 

ance to men’s complexions. Refreshingly cool 
relief follows its use on sunburned skin, and healing 
quickly follows. The new non-leakable cap 
makes the bottle ideal for travelers’ use. 


4 SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial cake 
Soap 8c. Sample Face Powder 2c., Trial Size 15c. Attractive Week-end Box 50c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A., {from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS 257 West Street Portland, Maine 
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McCutcheon’s 


Italian and Japanese 
Linens 











Sicilian Luncheon Set 
of 25 pieces $110 Set 


Set of 37 pieces $147.50 


EVERAL shipments of Fancy Linens for dining room 
and bedroom have just been received from Italy. Among 
them many choice pieces suitable for Wedding Gifts 


Tea and Luncheon Cloths from 
one to one and a half yards square 
$10.50 to 55.00 each. 


Napkins 14x14 inches square 
$18.00 to 50.00 dozen. 


Scarfs for Sideboards and Serving 
Tables, also Chiffonier and Dress- 
ing Table covers in styles that are 
different and unusual 

$4.50 to 75.00 each. 


Luncheon Sets both in square and 
oblong shapes in a beautiful range 
of patterns. 25 piece square sets 
$23.50 to 95.00 Set. Oblong Sets have 
12 mats and table runner. 

$31.50 to 86.50 Set. 


Sicilian Oblong Sets, 1 Doz. Mats 
and 20x54 in. Runner $152.50. 


Sicilian Oblong Sets, 1,Doz. Mats 
and 20x60 in. Runner $167.50. 


We have also received a shipment of fine Japanese 
Mosaic work many months delayed by reason of the 
embargo. These are offered at old prices. 


Tea Cloths in three designs with Napkins to match, 36x36 inches $7.50, 45x45 
inches $12.00, 54x54 inches $16.50 each. 14x14 inch Napkins $10.00 per dozen. 


Scarfs 20x36 in. $3.75, 20x45 in. $4.25, 20x54 in. $4.75, 20x63 in. $5.25. 
Tea Cloths 36x36 in. two designs $5.50. Napkins 14x14 in. to match $7.50 doz. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE : Any of the merchan- 
dise described or illustrated above may be ordered with 
complete satisfaction through our mail order service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. Y 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
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BY THE WAY 


The German peace envoys are, it is re- 
ported, to be housed at Versailles in the 
charming Hétel des Réservoirs, once the 
home of Mme. de Pompadour. In this 
same hotel, in 1871, Bismarck and von 
Moltke lived while negotiations for — 
after the Franco-German War were being 
conducted. One or two members of the 
hotel's staff retain vivid memories of those 
days of humiliation for France and for 
themselves. Their hour of triumph has 
certainly arrived. 


Speaking of the Franco-German War of 
half a century ago, a subscriber indulges 
in this reminiscence : “ My earliest impres- 
sion of the Germans was that they were 
heavy consumers of beer. As a ten-year- 
old boy I was walking one morning in 1871 
in the streets of Newark, New Jersey, with 
my father. A man passed crying in sten- 
torian tones, ‘ Extra! Emperor Napoleon 
Surrenders at Sedan!" My father stopped 
him and bought a paper. ¢ It is true, my 
boy,” he said to me. ‘ This is a great his- 
toric day. To-night there will be great 
rejoicing among the many Germans here. 
Their beer gardens will be full of noisy, 
shouting, drinking men and women.’ And 
they were. But little did those triumphant 
revelers realize that some of them might 
live to see the day when Bismarck’s work 
would be completely undone in their old 
home and their sacred beer would be ban- 
ished from their adopted country! What 
have they or their descendants left to live 
for ?’* 


The “comics ” in the daily papers are 
frequently banal and sometimes foolish; 
but occasionally one has point and humor ; 
this, for instance, from the New York 
“ World:” Jeff—* I’m against this League 
of Nations.” Mutt—* Why? Political rea- 
sons?” “No; musical reasons.” “ What 
do you mean?” “IT mean this: It took me 
forty-two years to learn to sing ‘ My Coun- 
try, tis of Thee,’ and now ovthens to learn 
to sing ‘ Our Countries, ’tis of Those ’!” 


Trees are to be planted in an Avenue of 
Victory in Brooklyn as a memorial to 
fallen soldiers and sailors. Each tree will 
bear a plate giving the name of the man 
in whose memory the tree is planted. The 
cost of the tree, eight dollars, is contributed 
by friends or relatives, while the city’s 
Park Department will plant and care for 
the tree and provide the name plate. 


He was an airman, says the London 
“Sphere ;” one of the kind who are not 
loquacious about their exploits. She tried 
to draw him out, with this result: She: 
“ What does it feel like to fly ?’ He: “Oh, 
rippin’.” She (after a barren pause): “Good 
floor last night at the dance?” He: “ Top- 
pin’.” Another pause, then—She: “ Tell 
me about Mesopotamia. What was it 
like ?” He (with energy): “Oh, blotto!” 
This last bit of slang is perhaps a successor 
to the now obsolescent American “n. g.” 


The famous prison of old Paris, the 
Bastille, was well guarded, and few pris- 
oners ever escaped from it. The first man 
who broke out, according to “The Ro- 
mance of Escapes,” by Tighe Hopkins, 
was the Abbé Count de Buquoit, an adven- 
turer of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. With a small file he cut the grat- 
ings of his cell window. He constructed a 
ladder from the wicker casings of wine 
bottles, eked out with scraps of sheets. On 
a dark night he and two companions de- 
scended to the moat by this ladder. His 
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By the Way (Continued) 
ow were captured, but Buquoit 
evaded the sentries and made good his 
escape to Switzerland. 


During the war the road over the Mont 
Cenis Pass was used even in winter by 
trains of motor cars. Several thousand men, 
it is said, were employed to keep the Pass 
free from snow. The travel was mainly 
between Turin and Modane, a distance of 
eighty miles. Twenty-one miles of this 
was steady climbing to the top of the Pass, 
7,000 feet up. Many thousands of cars, it is 
reported, were sent from Italy to France 
by this route. One set of drivers was 
kept exclusively for the most difficult part 
of the road. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an order, it is announced, providing 
that a moving-picture firm must not change 
the name of an old, used film and show it 
again unless it is “ clearly, definitely, dis- 
tinctly, and unmistakably ” made known to 
the public that the film with the new title 
is an old one reissued. This to prevent de- 
ception ; for probably few people care to see 
a film twice. Perhaps “Cabiria,” “ Civili- 
zation,” “Joan of Arc,” and a few others 
are exceptions to this rule. 


What is the most interesting country in 
the wor!d for the tourist ? The question was 
asked recently of a traveler of wide experi- 
ence. “If I could wake up to-morrow 
morning in any place of my choice,” he 
answered, “ it would be Egypt. The charm 
of the Nile scenery, the fascination of the 
stupendous monuments of antiquity, and 
the attraction of the picturesque people 
that one meets there, combine to make 
Egypt the most interesting country in the 
world. Besides, do you know that Cairo 
has more ‘double stars’ in Baedeker—that 
sign of a first-class wonder—than Florence 
or Venice, and, if I mistake not, even 
London ?” 


The sale at a New York book auction, 
remarks “ The Writer,” of a copy of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s first book, “Tamerlane,” 
printed in Boston in 1827, for $11,600— 
the highest price ever paid for any Ameri- 
can book—and, at another New York auc- 
tion, of the dedication copy of Milton’s 
“Comus ” for $1,425, may & encouraging 
to modern authors by showing them what 
sums their works may sell for a century or 
three hundred years from now. 


The advantages of system and standard- 
ized methods are shown in the getting of 
meals as in everything else. Table d’hite 
meals are much cheaper and easier to pre- 
pare than & la carte meals. Hear the 
“Railway Age” on the subject: “The 
traveler cannot get as good a meal for 
$2.25 under the 5 la carte system as he 
could for $1.25 with the table @’hote. The 
able dining-car steward under the table 
@héte system could serve dinner to more 
than two complete cars full of diners with- 
out confusion, with the food well cooked 
and hot, table linen clean and waiters and 
cooks unhurried. This is not possible, ap- 
parently, under the & la carte system.” 


Whether the following excerpt from the 
Williamsville, North Dakota, “ Item ” is a 
bona fide apology, or only the work of the 
office hamorist, it has originality : 

We wish to apologize to Mrs. Orville Over- 
holt. In our paper last week we had as a 
headline ‘“‘ Mrs. Overholt’s Big Feet.” The 
word we ought to have used isa French word, 
pronounced the same way, but spelled “‘ fete.” 
It means a celebration, and is considered a 
very tony word, 
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Univernish 
is furnished 
as clear var- 
nish and in 
the follow- 
ing transpar- 
ent colors: 


Dark Oak 
Light Oak 
Bog Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut 
Green 























eA Varnish pa 


impervious to hot water as 
glass or china. 


OODWORK around a sink ought 
to be the most sanitary part of the 
house—and is often the least so. 


Univernish gives it a surface almost as 
hard as glass—a surface which boiling water 
will not injure or turn white—a surface you 
can scrub with hot water and soap—asurface 
which will not stain or offer lodgment 
to waste. 

And how a smooth Univernish finish in kitchen, 
pantry or bath room does save work! Sweeping is 
easier. Washing floors or linoleum varnished 
with Univernish is hardly any wo-k at all. 

Anyone can flow on a coat of Univernish. 
Use it to touch up worn or scarred woodwork 
and floors. Univernish is as necessary as soap to 
modern sanitary housekeeping. 

Write for the name of a merchant who sells 
Murphy Univernish and for our brochure “The 
Modern Sanitary Kitchen.” 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd.. Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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WANT $150,000 


We want good may or perties to invest with us in profit- 
able $1,000,000 central, high-class building enterprise in 
Minneapolis. We are experienced and responsible. Can 
furnish best references. For particulars address 251, Outlook. 








Make 
Bran 


Likable 


Every child or grown-up should 


eat some bran every day. 
tems often clog without it. Bran is 


Nature’s laxative. 


Sys- 


Then why serve bran food which 
is uninviting ? Why not Pettijohn’s— 
a luxury dish ? 


This dish is ever weleome. It 
leads to sunnier days. You will never 
go without it when you try it for a 
week, 


2s ~ v 
ettijonns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 

A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 25 


per cent of bran. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour — 75 per cent fine 
patent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. (3059) 
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MAN TRAINING 


Mr. H. H. Gross, President of the Uni- 
versal Military Training League, sends us 
the following verses with this statement : 

“The inclosed poem may be of interest 
to you. I think it is mighty good stuff. 
General Leonard Wood thinks so.” We 
may add that The Outlook thinks so. 

Some good judges returning from Eu- 
rope have said that our citizen soldiers over 
there are not sympathetic with a policy of 
universal military training because their 
experience has led them to distrust the 
militaristic and sometimes despotic char- 
acter of “regular armies.” The Universal 
Military Training League is not militaristic 
in any sense of the word. Its object is: 

To secure the adoption of Federal legislation 
for universal training for preparedness. To 
have available in case of war a trained citizen- 
reserve; the training to include vocational 
training and instruction in civil government, 
and the duties of American citizenship. 


It advocates the military method of 
training to en this object just as 
the Boy Scouts advocate it because it is 
the simplest and most effective method of 
enabling large bodies of men to act in uni- 
son for a definite end. We believe that it is 
the almost unanimous opinion of the ‘rank 
and file in our National Army and Navy 
that their life in the training camps was of 
immense benefit to them physically and 
morally. The following is the poem which 
Mr. Gross sends us: 


TO THE MEN OF AMERICA 
You talk of your breed of cattle, 
And plan for a higher strain, 
You double the food of the pasture, 
You heap up the measure of grain ; 
You draw on the wits of the Nation 
To better the barn and the pen ; 
But what are you doing, my brothers, 
To better the breed of men ? 


You boast of your Morgans and Herefords, 
Of the worth of a calf or a colt, 

And scoff at the serub and the mongrel, 
As worthy a fool or a dolt ; 

You mention the points of your roadster 
With many a “ wherefore” and “ when,” 

But, ah, are you conning, my brothers, 
The worth of the children of men? 


You talk of your roan-colored filly, 
Your heifer so shapely and sleek ; 

No place shall be filled in your stanchions 
By stock that’s unworthy or weak. 

But what of the stock of your household ? 
Have they wandered beyond your ken / 

Oh, what is revealed in the round-up 
That brands the daughters of men? 


And what of your boy? Have you meas- 
ured 

His needs for a growing year? 

Does your mark as his sire, in his features, 
Mean less than your brand on a steer / 

Thoroughbred—that is your watchword 
For stable and pasture and pen ; 

But what is your word for the homestead ? 
Answer, you breeders of men! 

Miss Rost TRUMBULL. 

Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Lieutenant Edouard Isaacs, a naval 
officer who was captured by the Germans 
and escaped from a prison camp, tells of an 
ingenious plan by which another prisoner 
got his liberty. This man had a parole per- 
mit which read, “I will not make any 
attempt to escape.” He altered this to “I 
will now make an attempt to escape,” 
boldly handed in this avowal of his scheme to 
get his liberty, and walked out of the camp! 


Have Your Eyes Examined 


If glasses are needed ask for 


Shur-on 


EYEGLSSSES AND SPECZACLES 


Made in many attractive 
styles, they are 


Comfortable 
Efficient 


Fashionable 


In any style of Shur-on, with 
or without Shelltex Rims, you 
always get 


Quality Beyond Question 


al no greater cost. 


Because it is decidedly to your 
advantage to get Shur-ons, 
look for the name stamped in 
the bridge of each mounting. 
It is there to protect you and 
optical dealers who want to 
serve your best interests. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of Shur-on Optical Products 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 

wonderful new discovery that, 

relieves rupture, will be sent 

on trial. No obnoxious springs ™ 

or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken i together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. re Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471D. State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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